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AN AUTOMOBILE LINE-UP AT WASHINGTON. 


MOTOR-CARS IN FRONT OF THE IMPOSING CAPITOL STARTING OFF ON A CONTEST OR TOUR—A FREQUENT 
INCIDENT AT WASHINGTON.—Photograph by Clinedinst. 
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Scholars with Messages of Hope. 


HEN GREAT events are occurring in the world 
of politics, of society, or any other sphere of 
human action ; when important crises are upon us and 
we are et a loss to know the real meaning and the 
trend of things, it is good and generally helpful to 
hear from the scholars, from those who dwell in aca- 
demic shades and on the heights of thought and con- 
templation, whence things are often seen more clearly 
and judgments are meted out with a more even bal- 
ance than is possible in the heats, passions, and preju- 
dices of the lower and less disinterested circles of life 
and action. So many remarkable and unprecedented 
events have occurred during the year now past, so 
many new, great, and vital issues have been thrust 
upon us for consideration and solution, that we who 
live down in this lower circle, in the toil and moil, 
have had a pretty hard time to keep our reckoning and 
be even decently just in our views and opinions. The 
atmosphere has been so heavily charged with accusa- 
tions and indictments, so murky with suspicion, rumor, 
insinuation, and malediction concerning those who for- 
merly dwelt in high places, that it is not surprising that 
many should have grown darkly pessimistic, others 
cynical almost to bitterness, and that some, indeed, 
should be on the point of forswearing this wicked, 
vain, and deceitful world altogether and retiring to 
the seclusion of a hair shirt and a cell. 

But before any of us write the final word of doom 
over this “‘ pit of human greed, cruelty, and selfish- 
ness,’’ and lapse into confirmed hypochondria, let us 
hear what the academicians, the men of classic halls 
and seats of learning, who “‘ dwell apart, enwrapped 
in thoughts profound,’’ have to say about it. What 
do they think about all this ugliness turned up by the 
investigators and exposers? What interpretation do 
they put upon these unhappy and calamitous revela- 
tions in finance, politics, and industry? Perhaps we 
have not seen things in the right perspective. Per- 
haps we have the newspapers and the magazines too 
much with us. What voices do we hear from the com- 
mencement platform and the college pulpit ? 

Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, Vassar, and many other 
radiating centres of light and wisdom have spoken, 
and their message, on the whole, has been one of hope 
and cheer, of lofty faith and rational optimism. The 
world feels better and happier for it, or, if it doesn’t, 
it ought to. For we learn from these men of wide 
vision and calm thought that we are not on the verge 
of a social and political cataclysm after all; that the 
present age is not much worse, but rather consider- 
ably better, than any age that has preceded it; that 
what many of us have interpreted as signs of decay and 
death are actually manifestations of renewed life and 
vitality, of the awakening of the public conscience, of 
the dawning of a brighter day. ‘‘ Faith will preserve 
the nation,’ declares President Hadley, of Yale, to 
his young men. ‘‘The people want and will have 
righteousness,”’ is the verdict pronounced by President 
Harris, of Amherst, upon the upheavals of the twelve- 
month. ‘*It all indicates another moral renaissance, ”’ 
said President Raymond, of Wesleyan University ‘in 
concluding a survey of the year. That we are enter- 
ing upon a period of social and economic, and possibly 
political, reconstruction, was the view expressed by 
President Butler, of Columbia. ‘‘ The age you enter 
has been called socialistic,’’ said Dr. Abbott to the 
graduating class at Harvard, ‘‘but that is false. It 
#s fraternal.’’ ‘‘In the coming age,’”’ he added, “all 
the creeds and sects will be united bya common aim 
purpose, and spirit.’’ Brighter than all was the horo- 
scope cast by President Hamilton, of Tufts College 
and stronger the rebuke he uttered upon those who 
would have us believe that our times are the worst of 
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all times and altogether evil. A careful study of exist- 
ing conditions, said he, shows that actual wrongdoing 
is decreasing rather than increasing. ‘‘The news- 
paper of to-day, at its worst, is not as scurrilous or as 
unscrupulous as the press of Washington’s administra- 
tion, or even of Lincoln’s administration. It seems 
as if political morality were at a very low ebb, but it 
may be safely stated that the political morality of our 
public assemblies is as high to-day as it has been at any 
period of the history of the United States. * * * 
The most striking of all the signs of the times is the 
intens2 public reprobation of all moral evil.’’ 

Who shall say that these utterances —and we might 
quote many others of like tenor—are not the words of 
wisdom and of truth? Shall we not heed them and be 
guided by them rather than by the cries of the shal- 
low alarmists and the prophets of evil who have been 
telling us with wearisome iteration that honor, probity, 
and unselfishness are no more to be found in our 
legislative halls and marts of trade? Let us say to 
the cynic and the pessimist, ‘* Get thee behind me !’’ 
The present age is not the iron age, a degenerate age, 
a time for moanings and bewailings ; it is the golden 
age, golden with promise and with opportunity for 
all who have clear eyes, strong hearts, and open 
minds ; for these the noblest, happiest, greatest age 
the world has ever seen. 
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President Roosevelt’s Victories. 


Not ONLY did the first session of the Fifty-ninth 

Congress do more important constructive work 
than was done in any other single session of Congress 
since the government was founded, except in the ses- 
sion which met at Washington’s inauguration, and that 
which entered with Lincoln, but its record was almost 
an unbroken series of Roosevelt victories. On several 
issues the President lost. The Santo Domingo, the 
Algeciras, and the Isle of Pines treaties were post- 
poned to December. The Philippine tariff-reduction 
bill which passed the House was held up in the Senate, 
and the bill to prohibit campaign contributions by cor- 
porations, which passed the Senate, was not acted on 
in the House. These were reverses for the President. 
But in number and in importance the President’s vic- 
tories immeasurably surpassed his defeats. Railway- 
rate regulation, pure food, meat inspection, the reor- 
ganization of the consular service on the merit plan, 
the admission of the four Territories as two States, 
naturalization reform, the selection of the lock plan for 
the Panama Canal, the limitation of immunity protec- 
tion for witnesses, the granting of a Delegate in Con- 
gress to Alaska, which places that community on the 
verge of full territorial privileges, the enactment of a 
free-alcohol law—-these were among the acts which 
the President wrote on the statutes, and Congress 
very properly granted the President $25,000 a year 
for traveling expenses. 

On some of these measures Congress at the outset 
was apathetic. On others it was hostile. Influential 
statesmen and powerful business interests worked 
against the President on most of these questions. The 
issues were so new that both parties were divided in the 
beginning. Neither side was confident of its ground. 
The one man who, from the beginning, knew what he 
wanted, and what the country wanted, was President 
Roosevelt. And he got it. While the President was 
thus busy in shaping legislation he was waging an ef- 
fective war against violators of the law in all direc- 
tions. Several of the railways in rebate cases felt the 
heavy hand of the Federal power. Two of the rebaters 
were sent to prison. 

Those who think that President Roosevelt is a plain, 
blunt man, without tact, do not know him. He man- 
aged affairs from beginning to end with rare adroit- 
ness. From the opening of the session on the first 
Monday of December, 1905, onward to the session’s 
close near midnight on the last day of June, 1906, he 
was master of the situation. In that single session 
of Congress Mr. Roosevelt won more personal triumphs 
in making and in executing laws than any other Pres- 
ident, since the foundation of the government, ever 
gained in an entire congressional term. 
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Bryan a Flashlight Candidate. 


THE GALVANIZATION of William J. Bryan into 

life need excite no alarm among Republicans. If 
Bryan should be nominated in 1908 he would start out 
in his new canvass with the hoodoo of a succession of 
defeats, the second of which was worse than the first. 
He would have to fight two sets of Democratic ene- 
mies. One of these is the Cleveland straight-outs, 
who would scorn the allegiance to which Belmont, 
Francis, Sheehan, and McClellan invite them. The 
other is the Hearst radicals, who would fight Bryan 
on account of the new friends whom he has made. 
Watson, the Populist chief of 1904, has attacked 
Bryan for his affiliation with Belmont, Francis, Tag- 
gart, and theirelement. Hearst has still more fiercely 
assailed him. 

Undoubtedly the canvass of 1908 will be harder for 
the Republicans than that of 1904 was. They will 
have no such invincible candidate as Roosevelt. The 
Democrats will have astronger man than Parker, whom- 
ever they nominate. Adverse legislation and agita- 
tion will prevent the heavy campaign contributions 
for the Republicans which they received in 1896, 1900, 
and 1904. But the Republicans have some decidedly 
important advantages over the Democrats, no matter 
whom the latter may nominate. The Republicans 
have greater numbers, have higher discipline, have 
wiser leadership, and, above all, they have an immeas- 
urably better record. Roosevelt’s personality, although 
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he will not be a candidate, will help them in the can- 
vass, for he will be at the head of the government, 
and his sane and effective management of affairs will 
be an asset of great consequence to his party. 

By nominating Bryan in 1908 the Democrats will 
proclaim that they have no available candidate except 
one that has scored two successive crushing defeats. 
They will tell the country that of all their public men, 
many of whom have more experience, ability, and 
sanity than Bryan, this man is the only one to whom 
they dare intrust their fortunes. By putting up Bryan 
in 1908 they will confess that they have to go to the 
graveyard for a candidate, and that thus the dead 
hand of 1896 and 1900 is on the neck of their party. 
A party which makes such a shameful confession as 
this, has the potter’s field just ahead of it. 


The Plain Truth. 


HERE IS no real charity in giving alms to street 
beggars. Ex-Mayor Low’s warning against it, 
given before the New York School of Philanthropy, is 
thoroughly sound and in accord with the teachings of 
practical workers in the charitable field. The desery- 
ing poor rarely, if ever, make their appeals as mendi- 
cants, most of whom are professionals, gaining a liv- 
ing in idleness out of the credulity of the public. It 
is always safe, in New York City, to refer a beggar 
to a policeman or to the Charity Organization Society, 
under whose direction the sufferings of the poor are 
relieved with a system and certainty that prevail in 
no other city. 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S perseverance in his 
plan for the construction of the Panama Canal 
on the lock system is now crowned with well-deserved 
success. He has carried his point in the face of op- 
position which would have daunted a less-determined 
man—opposition conducted by the railroads with the 
utmost skill, and with the help of a paid lobby in Con- 
gress. The President is not an engineering expert, 
but he knows what he wants, and what the people 
want that is to say, a canal across the isthmus in 
the shortest possible time compatible with the con- 
struction of a practicable waterway. Theoretically, 
a sea-level canal may be the best type ; practically, 
its cutting might have cost too enormous an amount 
and occasioned indefinite delay. The President’s de- 
sire to see a canal finished in his life-time is that 
of ‘all who are interested_in the commercial benefits 
which it will bring to the country. Now, let the dirt 
fly! And when Mr. Roosevelt visits the canal zone 
this fall may he see the beginnings of a work that 
shall be pushed continuously to a triumphant con- 
clusion. 
HE DISPOSITION among worthy and earnest men 
to ignore religious differences in pursuit of com- 
mon and noble ends was strikingly shown at the re- 
cent international arbitration conference at Lake Mo- 
honk. There, at the opening devotional exercises 
which marked each daily session of the conference, were 
to be seen as active participants a cardinal of the 
Roman Catholic Church in his searlet robes, a Quaker 
in his simple garb, an Episcopalian bishop, a Congre- 
gationalist judge, together with Presbyterian, Baptist, 
and Methodist clergymen. The Quaker read the hymn 
of peace written bya Unitarian. The Roman Catholic 
and Quaker sang from the same book, and after a 
psalm the cardinal read prayers in English, with many 
a Protestant responding ‘‘Amen.’’ To say that such 
a scene was remarkable is simply to recognize the fact 
that, in the matter of religious and sectarian differ- 
ences, the world has moved forward out of that big- 
otry and intolerance which for so many ages obscured 
the vision and warped the judgment of many otherwise 
good and worthy men. We are doing now only what 
rational and sincere men should always have done in 
the past, and which they will continue to do in the 
future, until scenes like that at Mohonk will be so 
much in the natural order that they will cease to be 
notable. 
— 
WASHING OUR soiled linen in public is expensive. 
We are getting from our trade rivals abroad 
the treatment we deserve and might have expected. 
The Deutsches Tages Zeitung, of Berlin, says that the 
American meat-inspection law, no matter how rigid its 
provisions, will be futile, owing to the corruption of 
our politics, and various German agrarian interests 
are petitioning the federal council to prohibit alto- 
gether the importation of pickled meats and pork. 
As the Mutual Life Insurance Company has lost busl- 
ness in Great Britain which it will take many years to 
regain, so the exports of canned meats from the 
United States, which last year established a new 
high record, have in the last few months fallen to one- 
half their former vclume. As a natural corollary 
the packing-house charges comes the report from Con- 
stantincple that American butter in Turkey is officially 
condemned as doctored with chemicals, and as being 
‘a mere conglomeration of several undefinable animal, 
vegetable, mineral, and chemical substances.’’ When 
we consider the safeguards which the government has 
thrown.around the making of butter through the 
stringent supervision provided by the oleomargariné 
law, we get a fair idea of the unscrupulous measures 
which foreign producers are eager to take for the 
ruin of trade rivals. We learn also the folly of reck- 
less attacks upon one of the greatest of American 
industries, the results of which are likely to be worse 
for the stock-growers than the packers, and from 
which all our foreign trade suffers. 
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FTER ENDURING a martyrdom unexampled in 

modern times, Alfred Dreyfus has received full 
vindication from _ the 
charges of treason pre- 
ferred against him. 
Twelve years ago, when 
a captain attached to 
the general staff of the 
French army, he was 
accused of betraying 
military secrets to the 
Germans, was convicted, 
degraded, and impris- 
oned for five years in 
the living hell of Dev- 
il’s Island, French Gui- 
ana. Through the un- 
remitting efforts of his 
wife and family, and 
with the powerful aid of 
Emile Zola, his case was 
re-opened, and all 
France was convulsed 
by the furious strife of 
** Dreyfusards’”’ and 
‘* anti-Dreyfusards.’’ The story of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Picquart’s heroic championship of Dreyfus, the latter’s 
return to France for a second court-martial, the at- 
tempted assassination of Labori, his counsel; the 
suicide of Colonel Henry, the self-confessed forger of 
the testimony which convicted Dreyfus ; the final col- 
lapse of the whole case against him, followed by the 
astounding verdict of the Rennes court-martial, 
**Guilty, but with extenuating circumstances,’’ and 
its recommendation of pardon, which was immediately 
granted—all this is recalled by the recent and final de- 
cision of the Court of Cassation. Captain Dreyfus 
now re-enters the army with the rank of major, 
which he would now have held had he not been de- 
graded. He has been living in retirement since his 
pardon. He manifests no bitter feeling for the ma- 
lignant persecution which he has suffered—simply be- 
cause he was a Jew—and he has waived a money in- 
demnity to which he was legally entitled. It is 
pleasant to note that the brave Picquart, who was de- 
graded for his advocacy of the cause of Dreyfus, re- 
turns to the army with the grade of brigadier-general. 
It might provoke another outbreak if the government 
punished the army dignitaries responsible for the 
scandal, but everybody else would applaud such action. 

a 





CAPTAIN ALFRED DREYFUS, 
Who has been restored in honor to 
the French army from which 
he was degradec 
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T IS a patriotic and, we believe, a sound artistic 
position which John La Farge takes in regard to 
the decoration of American public buildings by Amer- 
ican artists. When, as the foremost mural painter of 
the country, he was asked to name the best foreign 
artists who might be called upon to decorate the new 
Baltimore court-house, he replied that he should not 
wish to have his name in any way associated with the 
bringing over of foreign painters for such a purpose, 
unless their superiority was so marked that the coun- 
try could not afford to do without them. Putting the 
case even more strongly, he added: ‘‘ I should prefer, 
anyhow, to believe that our American artists are to 
have work in our buildings in preference to the for- 
eigner, under almost any circumstances.’’ European 
national art has been developed by such a policy, with 
the added benefit to artists of liberal government sub- 
ventions. Theselast savor too much of paternalism, 
perhaps, ever to find favor inthe United States ; but 
we might well imitate the countries of the Old World 
in giving commissions for public work to artists of our 
own nationality. 
. 
QNE OF the despicable tricks of the ‘‘ yellow ’’ news- 
papers is so to pervert facts as to make a man’s 
most innocent actions 
stand forth to his detri- 
ment. This mean style 
of journalism is in con- 
stant operation, but a 
more than ordinarily 
strong reminder of it 
has been given lately jn 
the case of former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury 
Lyman J. Gage. Mr. 
Gage, who has retired 
from active business, is 
occupying himself with 
study and travel, and in 
pursuance of this plan 
recently visited the col- 
ony of theosophists at 
Point Loma, Cal., of 
which Mrs. Catherine 
Tingley is the head. At 
once the sensational 
story was sent broad- 
cast that Mr. Gage (like some prophet of old) had 
had a vision in which he was commanded by a higher 
power to join the colony; that he had become a the- 
osophist, and that he intended to reside permanently 
at Point Loma. With great promptness, however, 
Mr. Gage has shattered this ‘‘pipe-dream’’ of the 
. by making a statement which, while 
af sm the interest that a thinking man takes in 
: ngs about him, disclaims affiliation with Mrs. Ting- 
le sect, and explains that he is staying at Point 
| ples erent because the climate is agreeable, the 
ractive and quiet, and the people congenial. 





LYMAN J. GAGE, 
Ex-Sec retary of the Treasury, who 
denies that he has become a 
theosophist. 
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‘THE KILLING at Sebastopol of Vice-Admiral Chouk- 


nin, the commander of the Black Sea fleet, em- 


phasizes the danger in which the Russian government 
stands by reason of the disaffection of the army and 
navy. The loyalty of the Czar’s own regiment can no 
longer be depended upon; mutinies in less-favored 
units of the service are of frequent occurrence, and 
the latest assassination is the logical sequence of the 
unsuccessful revolt of the Sebastopol sailors led by 
Lieutenant Schmidt. Chouknin, who was, by all ac- 





VICE-ADMIRAL CHOUKNIN, 


Commander ot Russia’s Black Sea fleet, who was assassinated by a sailor. 


counts, a particularly harsh and brutal man, had in- 
curred the hatred of his men, and had been condemned 
to death by the Terrorists in revenge for the execution 
of Schmidt. In February of this year a woman gained 
admission to his office and fired four shots at him with 
a revolver, each shot taking effect. She was immedi- 
ately killed by the orderly on duty at the door. The 
admiral recovered, but the Terrorists persevered until 
they succeeded in slaying him. Admiral Chouknin was 
port admiral at Vladivostok from 1896 to 1901, but 
took no part in the Russo-Japanese War. 


HE SEVENTY-THIRD birthday of that veteran po- 

litical leader, United States Senator Thomas C. 
Platt, of New York, was given notable observance re- 
cently at the Oriental Hotel, Manhattan Beach, the Sen- 
ator’s summer residence. Senator Platt, who is still 
hale and active, has been a potent factor in State and 
national politics for a long period. His ability and suc- 
cess as a party manager have been displayed in many 
important campaigns. That he is still influential in 
the political arena is attested by the fact that scores 
of Republican leaders from all over the State paid 
him their respects personally on the anniversary of his 
birth or sent him complimentary messages. Besides 
a protracted social conference, there was a banquet 
at the Oriental, in honor of Mr. Platt, which was at- 
tended by prominent Republicans. Among the well- 
known men. who called on and conferred with Mr. 
Platt were Senator John Raines, Congressman John 
W. Dwight, ex-State Senator Isaac V. Baker, William 
C. Smythe, Edward Lauterbach, the eminent New 
York lawyer ; Charles H. Murray, State Committee- 
man Charles H. Betts, Colonel George W. Dunn, Reu- 
ben L. Fox, and Edward Riggs. Senator Platt re- 
sponded genially to the felicitations of friends, and 
declared that he felt no older than he did years ago. 

















SENATOR THOMAS C. PLATT, 
Of New York, and prominent men who honored his seventy-third birthday. 
Left to right: Edward Lauterbach, Senator Platt, ex-State Senator 
I, V. Baker.—Harriet Quimby. 
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PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT ut wt 


ONE OF THE most brilliant members of the ‘‘ Ameri- 

can colony ’’ in England is the Countess of Orford, 
whose photograph rarely 
appears in the illustrated 
papers and whose name 
does not figure conspicu- 
ously in the society col- 
umns. Lady Orford be- 
fore her marriage was 
Miss Louise Corbin, of 
New York. She is a 
famous _sportswoman, 
her achievements in this 
particular being quite 
remarkable. With her 
husband she has traveled 
extensively in little 
known countries in 
search of sport, and she 
is one of the few women 
who have been initiated 
into the mysteries and 
excitements of tarpon 
fishing, this being an 
amusement of which 
Lord Orford is very fond. The splendid old Manning- 
ton Hall at Norfolk is the favorite residence of Lord 
and Lady Orford, although they spend a good deal of 
time in their London town house, where Lady Orford 
entertains in lavish style. Mannington Hall, which is 
surrounded by water, the moat having an area of 
three acres, is a historic old seat. Lord Orford is now 
the head of the Walpole family, being a direct de- 
scendant of the great statesman, Sir Robert Walpole, 
and at Mannington Hall are many relics of the latter, 
as well as numerous fine historical portraits. Lady 
Orford is keenly interested in the educational ad- 
vancement of her daughter, a pretty young girl. not 
yet out. 





THE COUNTESS OF ORFORD, 
A peeress of American birth who is a 
famous sportswoman, traveler, 
and hostess.— 7he Sketch. 
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HE MOVEMENT inaugurated by General Horace 
Porter to create a large public park around 
Grant’s Tomb at Riverside, New York, ought to enlist 
the sympathy and support of all public-spirited citi- 
zens of the,metropolis. It was General Porter, it will 
be remembered, who carried to a successful conclusion 
the fund for building the Grant tomb after it had 
anguished in other hands for several years. It is, 
therefore, peculiarly fitting that he should take the 
lead in this movement to save this national memorial 
from being encroached upon and its effects largely de- 
stroyed by business enterprises and sky-scrapers. 
a 
HE WORLD-WIDE agitation concerning alleged 
abuses in the Congo Free State will render the 
position of the first consul-general in that country, re- 
cently appointed by our government, one of special 
responsibility. The man elected to fill the place is 
Mr. Clarence Rice Slocum, a son of the late General 
Slocum. As United States consul at Weimar, Ger- 
many, Mr. Slocum achieved an excellent record. 
RS. GILYEAT, clerk in the State auditor’s office, 
Topeka, is making a sofa pillow that will repre- 
sent between $12,000,000 and $15,000,000 in bonds 
which have been canceled by the State school fund 
commission during the time Mrs. Gilyeat has been in 
the auditor’s office. When bonds are paid or refunded 
the auditor punches holes inthem. These small round 
pieces of paper Mrs. Gilyeat has saved for her pillow, 
and she has kept note of the value of the bonds can- 
celed. She now has the clippings from more than 
$10,000,000 worth of the bonds. 
HE RECENT raiding of the French Lick Springs 
(Indiana) Hotel as a gambling place, and the 
steps taken by the State 
authorities to revoke the 
charter of the corpora- 
tion owning the proper- 
ty, have served to bring 
Thomas Taggart, chair- 
man of the Democratic 
national committee, in- 
to unenviable publicity. 
Mr. Taggart is the pres- 
ident of the hotel com- 
pany and has been the 
active manager of the 
resort. He and his as- 
sociates explain that the 
gambling was carried on 
in a building belonging, 
indeed, to the company, 
but leased by parties in 





THOMAS TAGGART, 


whose business Taggart Chairman of the Democratic national 
: . committee, whose hotel was raided 
etal. were not interested as a gambling place. 


and over whom they had 

no control. An appar- 

ent canceling of this lease has taken place, and the 
practice complained of has seemingly been abolished. 
But this does not satisfy public sentiment. Gambling 
has notoriously been going on at French Lick Springs for 
years and Mr. Taggart’s company has made no evident 
effort to prevent it. It was there that a State official 
lost $9,000, and on the charge of using public funds to 
pay this he was sent to prison. Mr. Taggart is gen- 


erally held responsible for the iniquity that has been 
flourishing right under his nose, and leading papers of 
his party declare that he is a discredited man and 
should resign the national chairmanship. 
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SECOND-CLASS CRUISER “ JURIEN DE LA GRAVIERE,” WHICH SANK THE SCHOONER 
“* BAGLET” IN THE NORTH RIVER. 





HUNDREDS OF SAILORS’ SHIRTS PROCLAIM WASH-DAY ON THE “ JURIEN 
GRAVIERE.” 
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THE MOTTO OF THE FRENCH NAVY, DISPLAYED ON ALL ITS WAR-SHIPS. FRENCH SAILORS ENGAGED IN THE DAILY ROUTINE OF RIFLE-DRILL. 


VISIT OF THE FRENCH WAR-SHIPS TO NEW YORK HARBOR. 


CHARACTERISTIC SCENES ABOARD THE FIGHTING-VESSELS OF OUR SISTER REPUBLIC ACROSS THE SEA.—Photographs by Mrs. U. R. Miller. 
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RESCUING CITIZENS FROM THE LYONS (FRANCE) FLOOD. 
Keproduced from Leslie’s Weekly, July 26th, 1856, and copyrighted. 


Topics and Pictures Fifty 
Years Ago. 


NE OF the vexations to navi- 
gators of New York harbor 
in the middle of the last century 
was Diamond Reef, lying in the 
channel between the Battery and 
Governor’s Island. On July 17th, 
1856, the contractors engaged in 
the removal of this obstruction fired 
six charges of powder, the two 
heaviest being of 500 pounds each. 
A splendid spctacle was presented 
by the great masses of water hurled 
into the air and glistening in the 
bright sunshine. When the surface 
of the bay became calm, four dead 
sharks were found floating among 
the many fish destroyed by the ex- 
plosions. 

The Rhone floods of 1856 were the 
occasion of greater damage to the 
city of Lyons than any previously 
recorded. It is interesting to note 
that at that period, when the teach- 
ings of scientific forestry were by 
no means so widely disseminated in 
this country as they are now, LEs- 

















THE «*HOODOO”’ BATTLE-SHIP «« TEXAS’? NO LONGER A WAR-SHIP. 


BUILT ONLY ELEVEN YEARS AGO AT A COST OF $2,500,000, PROMINENT IN THE SPANISH WAR, BUT ALWAYS 
PURSUED BY ILL-LUCK, AND NOW DEGRADED INTO A STATION SHIP AT THE CHARLESTON 
NAVY YARD.—Copyright, 1903, by Enrique Muller. 


BLOWING UP DIAMOND REEF, NEW YOKK HARBOR. 
Reproduced from Leslie’s Weekly, July 26th, 1856, and copyrighted. 


LIE’S WEEKLY ascribed the French 
disaster to the denuding of the moun- 
tain slopes, whose rainfall fed the 
Rhone and other Alpine rivers. 


Diplomatic Clearing House. 


N EXCELLENT and most com- 
mendable plan is that proposed 
by Secretary Root for establishing 
what may be called a diplomatic 
clearing house in London. At the 
American legation, under the super- 
vision of our ambassador to Great 
Britain, are to be collected all the 
important pieces of information gath- 
ered by our diplomatic and consular 
representatives in Europe. This col- 
lection will duplicate the State De- 
partment’s records, but when the 
latter needs to use it, it will have the 
advantage of cabling to one place. 


A Wonderful Tonic 


HORSFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE. 
TAKE it during convalescence fol- 
lowing La Grippe, Pneumonia, Influ- 
enza, or weakness following fevers: 
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THE PLAZA AND CATHEDRAL, SANTIAGO, 
CHILI. 
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PUNTA ARENAS, PATAGONIA, SOUTHERNMOST 
TOWN IN THE WORLD. 
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AMERICAN CONSULATE AT CALLAO, PERU. 





























RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL, WHERE THE PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS IS IN SESSION. 


BAY AND CITY OF VALPARAISO, CdILI. 
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ENTHUSIASTIC POPULAR RECEPTION GIVEN TO SECRETARY ROOT AT SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO, ON HIS WAY TO RIO DE JANEIRO.— Hiscock. 


SECRETARY ROOT’S “ SEEING-SOUTH-AMERICA ” TOUR. 


NOTABLE SCENES WHICH HE PLANNED TO VISIT IN CONNECTION WITH HIS TRIP TO THE PAN-AMERICAN 
CONGRESS AT RIO DE JANEIRO.—Photographs by EC. Rost. 
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A WOMAN’S EXPERIENCE IN THE WILDS OF ALASKA 


HE WHISTLES blew and the crowd waved their 

hands. We were off at ten-thirty on the morning 

of June second, the first boat of the season from 

White Horse, Canada, for Dawson down the Yukon 
River. 

Navigation on the Yukon had closed the middle of 
last October, and since that time Dawson, Fairbanks, 
and the numerous smaller camps had been shut in 
from the outside world. There is a winter stage route 
from Dawson to White Horse, but it is expensive, and 
seven days’ sleighing with the thermometer at sixty 
degrees below zero is not attractive, especially when 
there is only three hours of light each day. The trail 
from Fairbanks to Valdez is even worse, and forty or 
fifty days have frequently been consumed in covering 
the distance of four hundred and fifty miles. 

The long, dreary winter in the camp is avoided by 
everybody whose business will permit him to spend 
the cold season on the ‘‘outside.’’ Little mining is 
done on account of frozen ground and the intense cold, 
and the last boat up the Yukon or out from Nome is 
usually crowded to the guards with mine-owners and 
workmen bound for more congenial climes. Men who 
for business purposes are compelled to remain “ in- 
side’’ frequently send their families to Seattle or 
southern California. Early in June the rush for the 
gold fields begins. The summer is short and people 
are anxious to make the most of it. Everybody is 
eager to catch the first boat, and in order to do this 
one may have to wait several days at White Horse, 
the starting point of the steamers. The uncertainty 
of the date of departure, which may occur any time 
between May 28th and June 10th, is caused by the ice 
jam in Lake La Barge, through which the steamers 
must pass. 

White Horse is a neat Canadian village on the 
Lewes River, about a mile and a half from the famous 
White Horse rapids, where so many lives were lost 
during the rush of 1897 and 1898. So crowded was 
this little town that the only accommodation I could 
secure was the tiny private dining-room of the hotel 
proprietor. I slept on a couch and made my toilet be- 
fore the mirror of a sideboard, which was so crowded 
with glassware of every description that for lack of 
space my brush and comb rested in a punch bowl. 

Before leaving home I read a number of books on 
travels in Alaska and on the Yukon, and, in nearly 
every instance, discovered that the author had been 
the guest of a transportation company, a mining 
syndicate, or some public official. An extra effort had 
been made for his comfort—he met a few of the upper 
class and saw only the bright side of mining life. This 
is a delightful way to travel, especially in that coun- 
try, where everything commands such extraordinary 
prices. I, however, went ‘‘in’’ asa plain citizen on 
the first boat—not with a muck-rake, but under no 
obligations to say nice things about either the country 
or its. people unless they were absolutely true. I went 
to mingle with all classes, to learn of their prospects 
and of their daily lives in that far-northern country of 
which the average person has such a mistaken idea. 

The Casca, on which we sailed, is a stern-wheeler, 
built very much after the plan of the Mississippi River 
boats. She has a square bow, and frequently pushes 
barges of freight down the Yukon. Her engine burns 
wood, and two or three times each day she stops to 
““wood up.’’ From four to ten cords are taken at a 
time, and as the boat runs directly against the bank 
the passengers step ashore and spend an hour or more 
in gathering flowers and fighting mosquitoes. The 
wild flowers of Alaska are the most beautiful in the 
world. The season lasts only three months, but dur- 
ing that time bluebells, honeysuckle, wild roses, sweet 
peas, and myrtle run riot over the hills and bloom 
even at the foot of a glacier. The ground is perpetu- 
ally frozen and about two feet thaws out during the 
summer season. The melting ice furnishes plenty of 
moisture and the warm sun makes nature jump. 

The Casca on this trip carried about seventy-five 
first-class passengers, with sleeping accommodations 
for forty, Fifty men traveling second-class were 
stowed away down stairs, very much after the fashion 
of boxes on the shelves of a shoe store. They slept 
in tiers one above the other, six men deep, The beds 
were pieces of canvas fastened to four posts, and they 
furnished their own blankets. Their queer state-room 
was filled with trunks and five hundred bags of mail- 

some of it several months old, as only letters are sent 
in over the ice, Second-class mail must wait until the 
boats canrun. Three dogs were also on their way to 
the land of gold. 

A walk on the deck soon proved that all sorts and 
conditions of men and women were to be my fellow- 
passengers. The first boat to a mining-camp invari- 
ably carries gamblers and women of the half-world— 
human vultures who seek these places as a buzzard 
does carrion. Before we had been a day out, South- 
erner though I am in every idea, I came to the con- 
clusion that a respectable negro at the table would 
have been far preferable to the creature who spread 
her diamond-bedecked fingers over the cloth and whose 
very presence seemed to pollute the atmosphere. A 
game was soon on in the smoking-room, but the stakes 
were small, and two commercial travelers were per- 
mitted to have the best of the deal for some time— 
the usual trick of the gamblers to catch the unwary. 
These two commercial men were the life of the crowd, 
and amused the other passengers by relating stale 
vaudeville jokes as their personal experience. 

Getting on a sand-bar is a part of the Yukon pro- 


By Mrs. C. R. Miller 


gramme, and we reached this act early in the after- 
noon of the first day. The river is constantly chang- 
ing and a new channel is made each year. All steam- 
ers carry huge poles, known as shears, or sometimes 
called ‘‘ ships’ legs.’’ When a sand-bar is struck, the 
pole is dropped off the side and stands upright in the 
sand. A pulley is attached at the top, the engine is 
started, and the boat lifted and swung forward six or 
cight feet This process is repeated until the vessel 
is clear of the bar. During the jumping-off process 
the passengers are sent aft, in order to lift the bow. 
When somebody stupidly asked the captain how long 
we were going to stay at this point, he answered, 
‘*Anywhere from an hour to a week.’’ We were 
lucky in being fast for only two hours. The Selkirk, 
which followed a day later, spent the entire night on 
the same obstruction. Soundings were taken with a 
gaudily-painted pole, which suggested a Fourth-of- 
July pole-vaulting exhibition. The man who did the 
measuring had a sing-song way of speaking, and he 
constantly drawled, ‘‘Two feet—two and a half 
three feet—no bottom four feet,’’ until we were in 
deep water. 

Late in the afternoon we reached Lake La Barge. 
Here the ice was from ten to eighteen inches thick and 
spread from shore to shore like a great field of snow. We 
pushed on while the sharp ice pounded savagely against 
the hull, which was built of inch-and-a-half planks. 
It scraped and cut the sides of the boat, and buckled 
and formed little ice mountains over the lake. We 
ran slower and slower until, after cutting through five 
miles, the captain decided that we could go no farther 
in safety, so the Casca tied up at an uninhabited island 
to wait until the sun and wind should cause the ice to 
break. The mosquitoes welcomed us and came aboard 
by the thousand. They seemed to take an unusual 
delight in covering my hands when I was trying to 
make photographs, which was almost an impossibility, 
on account of the itching caused by their stings. Some 
of the passengers rushed ashore and built a huge fire 
out of old logs in order to protect themselves from the 
pests, others climbed to the top of a hill and sat ina 
row like so many owls. One man solemnly carried a 
small rifle, and after fastening a target on a tree, be- 
gan industriously shooting at the mark. His aim was 
bad, and the bullets found their way to the hill. 

**Say,’’ shouted a big man, ‘‘ you want to cut that 
shooting out until you learn how. We don’t want to 
get hurt.”’ 

“Oh, you’ve got the headache,’’ returned the 
marksman. 

** Well, you’ll have it when I get there,’ 
answer as the big man started down. 

The tenderfoot, or ‘‘ cheechako,’’ as he is called in 
Alaska, hastily retired, and we saw no more of the 
rifle. 

About eleven o’clock, although it was still light, 
the passengers began to turn in. They slept every- 
where—on the dining-room floor, in the ladies’ cabin, 
and on couches and chairs. One man snored loudly 
and kept everybody awake. My state-room happened 
to be near the serving pantry, and early the next 
morning I was startled by loud voices. The steward 
and the cook were evidently trying to find out, by 
practice, which was the most proficient in the use of 
profane language. I never did make out just what it 
was about, although it lasted for half an hour, with 
the result that breakfast was unpalatable. Later in 
the day they resumed the conversation, and literally 
used up all the swear words in the English language. 
The captain interfered, and the profanity ceased, but 
the meals grew worse each day. The passengers com- 
plained. The steward said the cook was drinking, and 
the cook said the food was inferior stuff. Thesteward, 
however, studiously served the thirsty with drinks 
and sold bad cigars at twenty-five cents each. After 
a while the table became a joke, and the passengers 
got used to soup with a dish-water flavor and tough 
mutton served in unheard-of ways. Somé of the men 
began to bet their meals on various things, hoping 
they would lose. As for myself, I was reduced to 
living on crackers, pickles, and a few ‘wild onions 
gathered on the island. This was my diet for three 
days. Although we were in the midst of the purest 
ice, about the only thing warm on the table was the 
drinking water. 

The Vidette, a small boat used by the mounted po- 
lice of the Yukon, was trying to reach Dawson with 
supplies, and she followed us through the ice and also 
tied up at the island. All day Sunday we waited. 
The crew carried logs aboard and built an ice-plow for 
the boat. The passengers spent the day sleeping, 
reading, or gambling, as the weather was too warm 
and the mosquitoes too numerous to make walking on 
the island pleasant. Late in the evening several peo- 
ple who were sitting on the upper deck saw a boat 
steaming up the lake. It proved to be the Thistle. 
She was coming from Dawson and had fought her way 
through the ice until she was within five miles of us. 
A few minutes later the Prospector, an independent 
boat, rounded the point. The Vidette instantly steamed 
up and crept out, hugging the shore. Our captain, 
who had been wearing a straw hat and an alpaca 
coat, made a quick change to his business clothes, and 
at eight o’clock, after twenty-four hours’ delay, we 
cast off and went into the ice. It was after ten 
o’clock when the sun set with that gorgeous coloring 
which the orb of day shows only in that northland. 
Red, yellow, pink, and violet followed each other in 
quick succession and blended themselves together with 
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indescribable beauty. The mountains and clouds 
caught the spirit of light, and when the sun had passed 
from view their shadows were picturesquely reflected 
in La Barge’s clear waters. It was a scene not soon 
forgotten—the quick orders of the officers, the beating 
of the log-plow against the boat, the noise of the break- 
ing ice, and the stillness of the passengers, who 
watched the opening of navigation in almost absolyte 
silence. 

The second night out the snoring gentleman was 
handicapped by the noise of the engine and by the 
fact that somebody, who had wined ‘‘ not wisely, but 
too well,’’ became excited and shrieked for help. The 
officer on watch, thinking some one had fallen over- 
board, stopped the boat, which just at that time struck 
a small rock. 

Along the Yukon nature is unmarred by the hand 
of man, and in many places its banks rise to the dig- 
nity of mountains. Their slopes are well covered with 
spruce and birch, and the high sand-banks are so hon- 
eycombed with martins’ nests as to resemble miniature 
forts. The river is tortuous and muddy, and in many 
places the current runs nine miles an hour. Narrow 
gorges are entered, and at Five Finger Rapids we 
were treated to the sensation of running the rapids 
between rocks scarcely twice the width of our boat 
apart. This place is considered extremely dangerous, 
and boats coming up the river, in order to avoid be- 
ing dashed against the rocks, pick up a cable fastened 
on shore for that purpose, and by winding it around 
the capstan pull themselves up the rapids. 

Soon after breakfast on the morning of June the 
fifth, as we approached one of the high points on the 
banks of the river, some on2 on board said, ‘‘ Just 
around that bluff we can see Dawson.”’ Ina few min- 
utes that city, the Mecca of the gold miner, at one 
time the greatest mining camp in history, appeared in 
the distance, and as we came nearer the mere outlines 
of objects grew into distinct places and persons. A 
thousand or more Klondikers were at the wharf to 
welcome with lusty cheers and glad hearts the first boat 
to Dawson in 1906. One could not mistake the sov- 
ereignty of that soil, for in full view, on a dozen or more 
places, the British flag was flying ; but above them all, 
conspicuous both byits height and its beauty, was wav- 
ing over the American consulate the glorious stars 
and stripes—flag of the people whose fortitude and 
money opened up and developed these great gold fields 
of the Yukon. 
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Alaska’s Promised Land. 


NDER THE act recently signed by the President, 
Alaska gets a Delegate in Congress and is raised 
virtually to the full territorial rank. For the previous 
thirty-nine years of her history as a United States 
possession, she had been called a district, and was 
governed directly and solely from Washington. Here- 
after she will have an approach at least to home rule, 
or almost as much as our few remaining Territories 
now have. 

Alaska is an interesting region. In area she is 
twice as large as Texas, with California thrown in, 
but her resident white population numbers only about 
30,000, though in the summer she has from 10,000 to 
20,000 more whites. In fur, fish, and minerals she is 
rich. Since her annexation she has furnished $50,- 
000,000 of furs, $60,000,000 of fish, and $70,000,000 
of minerals, chiefly gold and silver. Her output of 
gold, which was $9,000,000 in 1904, was $16,000,000 
in 1905, and will be fully $26,000,000 in 1906. In 
gold production Alaska has far passed the Klondike 
and the rest of the Canadian region. A few years 
ago the Klondike and general Canadian country pro- 
duced from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 of gold a year, 
but this had shrunk to $10,000,000 in 1905, and will 
probably be down to $8,000,000 in 1906. 

Railway facilities are lacking in Alaska, but these 
are being furnished, and when they come the coal, 
copper, and tin deposits will be developed to an ex- 
tent which will surprise the country. Some important 
towns—Nome, Fairbanks, Sitka, Circle, Eagle, and 
others—have been built up in Alaska, nearly all of 
them in the midst of gold-producing regions, and they 
are growing with considerable speed. The region 
which was annexed to the United States back in the 
days of Andrew Johnson has, at last, in Roosevelt’s 
time, been treated by Congress with something like 
the consideration which an American growing com- 
munity deserves. Alaska has a bright future. The 
country is proud of her. Persons are living now who 
will see three or four States carved out of the present 
Territory of Alaska. 
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Cuticura Treatment 


For TORTURING, DISFIGURING HUMORS OF THE SKIN, 
SCALP, AND BLoop 


Consists of warm baths with Cuticura Soap to cleanse 
the skin, gentle applications of Cuticura Ointment 
to heal the skin, and mild doses of Cuticura Re 
solvent Pills to cool and cleanse the blood, and put 
every function in a state of healthy activity. A 
single treatment is often sufficient to afford instant 
relief, permit rest and sleep, and point to a speedy 
cure of eczemas, rashes, irritations, and inflamma- 
tions of the skin and scalp, from infancy to ag& 
when the usual remedies, and often physicians, fail. 
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JUMPING OFF A SAND-BAR IN THE YUKON—MAN AT LEFT TAKING “ SOUNDINGS.” CARRYING WOOD ABOARD THE “CASCA” FROM AN ISLAND ON THE ROUTE. 
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SNAP-SHOT OF THE “ CASCA” PLOWING THROUGH THE ICE OF LAKE LA BARGE, TAKEN HAPPY KLONDIKERS AT DAWSON WELCOMING THE FIRST STEAMBOAT ICED IN AT AN UNINHABITED ISLAND, THE “ VIDETTE,” A POLICE BOAT, AT THE LEFT, THE 
AT TEN P. M. OF THE SEASON. “CASCA” AT THE RIGHT. 


PERILS OF NAVIGATION ON THE YUKON RIVER IN SPRING. 
FIRST BOAT OF THE SEASON BOUND FOR THE KLONDIKE STUCK ON A SAND-BAR, ICED IN, THREADING DANGEROUS RAPIDS, AND PLOWING THROUGH FIELDS OF HEAVY ICE. 


Phi lograp As by JIL s €.. R. Miller ° See Oppos we page. 
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NOTABLE SPORTING 


EVENTS. 


July 26, 1906 


GPEEDY RACER RAM’S HORN (FOURTH HORSE FROM RIGHT), AT THE BRIGHTON-BEACH TRACK, FORGING TO THE FRONT IN THE HOME STRETCH IN THE GREAT $25,000 BRIGHTON HANDICAP 
RACE, WHICH SHE WON IN FINE STYLE, APPLAUDED BY 30,000 SPECTATORS.— Press Photo Co, 

















THE WANTON MASSACRE OF JEWS AT BIALYSTOCK, RUSSIA. 


DISORDER AND TRACES OF A 


FIERCE STRUGGLE IN A 


ROOM WHERE SIX PERSONS 


WERE KILLED DURING THE RECENT 


ANTI-SEMITIC RIOT, WHICH RESULTED IN THE SLAYING AND WOUNDING OF 600 JEWS8.—Sphere. 


Measuring the 
Smallest Things. 


T HE INTERESTING 

announcement is made 
in a recent report to the 
State Department that 
Dr. P. E. Shaw, of the 
Universal College at 
Nottingham, England, 
has completed an appa- 
ratus making it possible 
to measure the one- 
seventy-millionth part of 
an inch. The invention 
consists of a very fine 
micrometer screw and a 
series of levers acting in 
conjunction with it, 
which must be suspended 
by rubber bands from a 
specially-made frame and 
inclosed in a box. The 
frame is placed ina 
vault under the univer- 
sity and surrounded with 
every safeguard against 
friction and vibration. 
“*But even then,’’ says 
Dr. Shaw, “‘it is impos- 
sible to carry out experi- 
ments to be successful 
while there is traffic in 
the streets. Every fac- 
tory, too, where motive 
power is employed, must 
be closed, even if it is 
some distance away.”’ 
Even a draught is said 
to be fatal to the suc- 
cessful measurement of 
such minute quantities 
as one -seventy- millionth 


ENTHUSIASTIC CELEBRATION CF THE «« FOURTH”? IN PARIS. 
THE ENTIRE ASSEMBLAGE AT THE BANQUET OF THE AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE STANDING AND SINGING 


“THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER.”-—Photograph by Harry C. Ellis. 


CITY DESTROYED BY A CLOUD-BURST. 
NOTED MINING-CAMP OF OCAMPO, MEXICO, LATELY NEARLY WIPED 


OUT 


AND A LANDSLIDE.— Hutchinson. 


part of an inch. Dust 
must also be kept from 
the vault, and it is said 
that even the buzzing of 
an ‘ordinary fly made it 
necessary to suspend ex- 
periments till the insect 
had been disposed of. 
The apparatus, it is 
claimed, could be made 
especialiy serviceable in 
measuring engineering 
gauges. It is broadly 
asserted that all scientists 
recognize that Dr. Shaw 
has succeeded in surpass- 
ing every other form of 
measurement on gauges, 
in delicacy and accuracy. 
There are said to be 
many other uses for it— 
for instance, that it will 
act as a most delicate 
coherer for wireless teleg- 
raphy, and will promote 
the study of nature and 
possibly of the move- 
ments of the molecules 
of matter. Dr. Shaw 
is still improving his ap- 
paratus, in the hope of 
measuring quantities still 
more minute. The gen- 
eral principle of the 
method is electric touch. 
Modern Science is greatly 
indebted for its develop- 
ment to the ingenious In- 
struments which inventors 
have supplied, and no 
doubt Dr. Shaw’s con- 
trivance will prove 0 
great advantage to the 
scientists. 
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(FIRST PRIZE, $5) RAW MATERIAL FOR THE OPERATIONS OF THE PACKING-HOUSES.— PF. J. Cameron, Montana. 
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(THIRD PRIZE, $2.) THE LAST SHOE.—/au/ Fournier, New York. (SECOND PRIZE, $3) NEGROES AT WORK ON A BERMUDA BANANA PLANTATION. Mary Magin, New York. 
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“ 
THIS I8 THE CAT THAT KILLED THE RAT.” A COOLING DIP AT MANHATTAN BEACH ON A HOT JULY AFTERNOON. ““ WE THREE.” 
Mrs. M. E. McDougall, New York. A. W. Cutler, New York. Mrs. C. W. Kerner, New York. 





AMATEUR PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST. 
MONTANA WINS THE FIRST PRIZE, NEW YORK THE SECOND AND THE THIRD. 
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Norway's Joyous Start as an Independent Nation 











TRONDHJEM, NORWAY, 
June 22d, 1906. 


HE NORSEMAN has come into his 
own again, and Norway is athrob 
with such joy to-day as is seldom to be wit- 
nessed in these times of joyless events. 
All day the boom of cannon, rolling in multiplied echo 
around the cleft-rock hills that bound the beautiful 
Trondhjem fjord, has been announcing the comings 
and goings of pvinces and nobles from all parts of the 
world, who have anchored in the wide harbor before 
this old Viking village to witness the reinstatement 
of the kingdom of Norway to its rightful place in the 
sisterhood of nations. Throngs of almost hysterical 
people fill the streets and crowd around the temporary 
palace of the King, begging with one voice for glimpses 
of their Majesties; or, better still, of the little white 
baby crown-prince, upon whom love is lavished and 
ardent hopes are builded in a manner almost pathetic. 

Everybody is happy ; every heart is filled with as- 
surance for the future, and if nothing happens to turn 
the current of events Norway’s development within 
the next few years will startle the world with which 
she comes in contact. The Norwegians are a people 
with new incentive to achievement, and they have 
already proved that the spirit of their Viking fathers 
is alive within them. No inconsequent people could 
have done the thing that has culminated in to-day’s 
events in Trondhjem. To dethrone an aged and real- 
ly well-loved monarch ; to write a declaration of in- 
dependence ; to mould into form a new and splendidly 
democratic government, and to institute a new royal 
dynasty, is not work for people of feeble purpose or 
small possibilities, and the generation that has ac- 
complished this in Norway has conferred a dignity 
upon its nation the future results of which cannot be 
measured. The whole world has united in wishing 
bon voyage to this new ship of state that has started 
so auspiciously upon its long way under a sky that 
seems all but cloudless, and there is but one standard 
missing among the flags of all nations that brilliantly 
decorate the route from the little royal residence to 
the ancient cathedral, where the Kings of Norway 
have been and always will be crowned. This one 
color is that of Sweden, and it is matter for regret on 
the part of both nations that circumstances have 
rendered its absence so conspicuous. 

It would have been gratifying to everybody had 
the sister kingdom yielded gracefully to the inevitable 
and evinced a desire to start upon the new order of 
things in an amiable spirit that would make old griev- 
ances easily forgettable and future association sympa- 
thetic. But it is said that King Oscar cannot become 
reconciled to his loss, and that he persists in regarding 
his former subjects as nothing more than rebels, who 
must perforce be propitiated, but who must not hope 
for encouragement. So there is not a Swedish flag 
flying in Trondhjem to-day, nor is there a single repre- 
sentative of Sweden present to witness the ceremony 
of placing Oscar’s crown upon the head of a prince of 
Denmark. The new-old nation that has struggled 
manfully to its feet must henceforth stand alone, and 
it has taken for its motto ‘‘ Alt for Norge.’’ This 
potent phrase is written in letters of gold upon every 
shield and banner borne aloft in Trondhjem to-day ; it 
flies in defiant joy from every flagstaff in the country, 
and it is as deeply graven upon the hearts of Norse- 
men as, once upon a time, a similar watchword was 


burned into the souls of the generation of men who laid 
the foundation of our own great nation. 

*‘ All for Norway.’’ And why not? It is the only 
spirit that makes for progress, and, in the light of pres- 
ent events, it is interesting to speculate upon what 
might have been written in the history of Norway had 
she been enabled to exercise through the past century 
the concentration upon self-interest thus so eloquently 
expressed. Nobody can realize, without traveling to 
this old town of Trondhjem, how far away in the north 
it lies. One feels a sensation of leaving the world be- 
hind as the little train, on its narrow-gauge track, 
pushes on up and up, through the interminable reaches 
of pine-clothed dreariness which form so large and so 
fascinating a part of Norwegian scenery. And even 
beyond Trondhjem one realizes wildernesses of pine 
within wildernesses of unending loneliness, as yet un- 
penetrated by modernity, even to the extent of a nar- 
row-gauge railway, stretching away and away north- 
ward to the point of rock at the end of the world, 
which rises proudly out of the cold North Sea and 
stands in naked grandeur in the garish light of a sun 
that does not set, or moans and shrieks in the bitter 
cold of a deep, awful night that knows no dawn. 
One’s impression of great distances can never be the 
same in any other part of the world, and the journey 
back must be like returning from the outer edges of 
things. 

But it is to Trondhjem we have come to crown 
King Haakon and Queen Maud, and our greatest sur- 
prise is that here we find a centre of civilization as 
complete as most modern humanity could desire. 
There is really nothing old in Trondhjem but its tradi- 
tions, and while this is disappointing to the antiquarian 
spirits who derive their highest joy from the contem- 
plation of crumbling ruins, there is mitigation in the 
fact that comfort is found where discomfort was an- 
ticipated. There are bright new hotels in the little 
city, and many snug, pretty homes, and these have 
united to provide for visitors all that hospitality can 
devise for their pleasure. And there is one joy for 
the antiquarian, too, in a part of the hoary old cathe- 
dral, that, tottering to its fall, has been leaning help- 
lessly for more than a century upon the strong braces 
placed all about it by loving hands for its support. It 
is the belief of most people that restoration never re- 
stores ; it only makes new. But in the Trondhjem 
cathedral faithfulness to tradition and a careful use of 
old materials have produced a general result that must 
become most satisfying when time shall have softened 
the newness of the freshly-carved stone and dimmed 
the brightness of the painted decorations. The build- 
ing is far from complete. In fact, I was wondering 
to-day if it could be finished by the time little Olaf 
shall come to Trondhjem to be crowned first hered- 
itary King of new Norway. Until preparations began 
for Haakon’s coronation the great nave was parti- 
tioned by rough boards from the transept and choir 
and was used for the architect’s workshop. But, 
fortunately, the great pillars were in place and parts 
of the wall decoration completed, so it was not diffi- 
cult to finish in cleverly-arranged cream and gray 
bunting what remains to be done in stone. The effect 
was good. Indeed, it was magnificent when three 
thousand people in gala dress were packed in the 
closely-arranged seats in every available nook in the 
vast edifice, and to the impressive Norsemanic strains 
of the national anthem the King and Queen, in royal 


By Eleanor Franklin, special correspondent for Leslie’s Weekly » \ | 
robes, accompanied by bishops, 


clergymen, and statesmen, 
marched slowly down the long aisle to 
the great choirs in the transept, under 
their canopies of red and gold. 

But I am not going to describe the corona- 
tion. As I write, it is only hours since it took place, 
but already the story in complete detail has flashed 
across the wires that lie under oceans and span conti- 
nents, and already the whole world is reading all that | 
might write. Great secrecy has been preserved through- 
out the ceremonies with regard to the measures taken 
by the authorities for the protection of the King, and a 
cheerful optimism has been almost forcibly maintained. 

3ut at the same time everybody has felt the under- 
current of anxiety that was the inevitable result of the 
awful tragedy in Madrid. The timid and delicate little 
Queen has been pitifully nervous all the time, and there 
is not an honest heart in Norway that does not give 
her fullsympathy. She says and everybody believes 
that it is not of herself she thinks, but of her husband 
and her beautiful baby, who are both exposed so reck- 
lessly to any danger that might threaten them. But 
there has been great reassurance in the fact that in 
this little town the assassin of the usual anarchistic 
order would meet with much more difficulty than he 
would in a large city. 

It is only about two blocks in a straight line from 
the palace to the church, and between them there is 
but one tall building—that is, one building more than 
two low stories in height—and in connection with this 
one there occurred an interesting incident that I think 
entirely escaped the watchful eyes of the little army of 
press representatives that is encamped within the city. 
The municipal authorities were for closing it up. It 
was a tempting position for any maniac who might 
want to imitate Morral, and its wide windows, high 
above the heads of the people, looked menacing even 
to the unimaginative. But the owners of the house 
were offered large sums for the use of the windows, 
and it seemed unfair to force upon them the sacrifice 
of absolute refusal, so the authorities compromised 
with them, with the result that every individual, no 
matter who he was or how well known he might be, 
who entered that building on the morning of the cor- 
onation, had to submit to a thorough examination at 
the hands of the officers in charge. 

But it is all over now. If there were bombs in 
Trondhjem their diabolical work remains undone. 
The beloved young monarchs drove back from the 
cathedral to the palace with their glittering crowns 
upon their heads, and no hand was raised against 
them. Women wept and strong men trembled with 
the exultation that was written upon every face. 
Haakon is the first King of Norway’s own to be 
crowned in this old capital for over a half-millennium, 
and the only way to realize what the people feel is to 
believe them when they say that the longing for na- 
tional independence has never been absent from the 
Norwegian heart through all those centuries. There 
was a ring of true patriotism in the voice of the 
bishop of Christiania when, at the close of his sermon 
in the cathedral to-day, he exclaimed : 


“The great past of Norway meets a greater present in the splen- 
did event of this hour. The broken threads of our national history 
are here gathered up and knitted together in our hands, and it is for 
us, in pride and thanksgiving to God, to keep the beloved fabric 
through all the future ages unbroken and unblemished.”’ 





Union of Churches Growing in Favor. 


HE UNION OF the Cumberland Presbyterian with 
the Northern Presbyterian Church, consummated 

at the Presbyterian General Assembly sitting at Des 
Moines, furnished concrete and highly gratifying evi- 
dence of the tendency toward int 2r-denominational unity 
as a marked feature of church life at the present time. 
The Cumberland Presbyterians have never been a large 
body, their present membership being somewhat less 
than two hundred thousand, but they are a hi~hly intelli- 
gent, liberal-minded, and progressive class of believers, 
and their incorporation in the Presbyterian Church will 
add materially to the strength and prestige of that 
denomination. This merger has reduced the number 
of separate denominations having the Presbyterian 
form of government and the same basic doctrines 
from twelve to eleven, and the hope is entertained that 
further consolidations will be made in the near future. 
A movement has been on foot for some years toward 
a union between the Northern and Southern Presby- 
terians, who were severed before the Civil War on the 
slavery issue, and who are kept apart now by nothing, 
apparently, but old prejudices and the antipathy toward 
change which always obstructs religious progress in 
any and all lines. There are no apparent reasons bet- 
ter than these why the Lutherans should continue to be 
separated into twenty-two distinct bodies, the Baptists 
into thirteen, and the Methodists into seventeen. How 
large a waste of means and energies is entailed upon 
the churches in keeping up all the separate denomina- 
tional machines which these divisions involve can hardly 
‘be estimated, to say nothing of the worse result in 
the example set before the non-religious world. Econo- 
my and concentration of force is a lesson which the 
churches have been slow to learn, but happily a change 


for the better in this rcspect seems now to be at 
hand. Some believe that a complete drawing together 
of the bodies in the denominations mentioned will take 
place during the next twenty-five years. 

e bl 


A Great Power for Righteousness. 


‘THE ANNUAL statistical summary of the churches 

of the United States for 1905, prepared by Dr. 
Henry K. Carroll, who had charge of the department 
of religious statistics for the eleventh national census, 
furnishes some figures which may give ‘‘ pause’’ to 
all who are interested in the cause of religious prog- 
ress. Dr. Carroll’s tables show that of the denomi- 
nations those making the largest absolute gains in 
communicants are the Catholics (eight bodies) ‘with 192, - 
272, Methodists (seventeen bodies) 101,892, Baptists 
(thirteen bodies) 72,667, Lutherans (twenty-two bod- 
ies) 51,580, Presbyterians (twelve bodies) 26,174, 
Protestant Episcopal (two bodies) 19,203, and Congre- 
gationalists 13,321. Including these additions, the 
total number of ministers in the United States is now 
154,390, the churches 201,608, and the communicants 
31,148,445. The gain last year, it appears, was 
not as large as in 1904, despite the concerted and 
widespread efforts made during 1905 to awaken sinners 
to repentance. But as it stands, a total of over two 
hundred thousand churches and over thirty million 
church members represents a power for righteousness 
that would work marvels in redeeming our cities from 
misrule and freeing the land from many public evils, 
if it were unitedly and wisely directed. Thirty million 
church members would be a mighty and irresistible 
host for the overcoming of the liquor traffic, the cor- 
ruption of the ballot, the gambling evil, or any other foe 
of society, if they would but march and stick together. 


How Can I Make Money in Copper? 


ROBABLY THE most fortunate people in the coun- 
try to-day are those who own copper stocks. 
The demand for copper for the world’s consumption 
increased thirty per cent. last year. The mines worked 
day and night, yet they could increase their output 
only eight per cent.; as a result the price of the metal 
soared, and is still soaring, and will continue to soar. 
The dividends of copper mines have consequently in- 
creased by so many millions that copper now pays half 
the profits of the mining incustry of the United States 
and Mexico. 

Fourteen copper mines, during the last six 
years, have paid in dividends $146,000,000. Last 
year $35,000,000 was distributed by copper mines 
in the United States and Mexico. This money was 
paid to thousands of men and women throughout 
this country. They are the persons who invested 
from $10 to $1,000 in the copper industry at the 
right time and are now receiving large annual in- 
comes. In some cases the investment of $500, made 
only six years ago, bought an asset now worth 
$100, 000. 

It is possible to make an investment in copper now 
that will earn enormous profits. Even a smal! sum 
put into copper in the right way at this time will be- 
come a fortune, yielding large annual dividends. You 
must invest in the right way and not the wrong way. 
You must act while the opportunity is open. To 4 
man who wishes to make his savings earn a fortune 
for him, Mr. William S. Barbee, 822 National Life 
Building, Chicago, can give important suggestions an 
details. Don’t wait until the opportunity which he 
is able to offer is past. Write and get the facts at 
once. 
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HISTORIC CITY OF TRONDHJEM, NORWAY, AS VIEWED FROM 


NEAR-BY HILLS, FAMOUS CATHEDRAL TOWERING HIGH AT THE LEFT. 
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PAVILION ERECTED AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE CATHE- 








DRAL (WITH ITS PROPPED-UP FRONT) FOR THE 


CROWD GATHERED TO WITNESS THE ARRIVAL 
ROYAL COUPLE'S RECEPTION, 


OF THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 




















THRONG OF REP- 
RESENTATIVE NOR- 
WEGIANS, AND 
DISTINGUISHED 
VISITORS AWAITING 
THE ROYAL FAM- 
ILY’S ARRIVAL, 
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ROYAL YACHT “‘ HEIMDAL,” BEARING THE KING AND QUEEN, NEARING THE PIER, TO CARRIAGES WAITING NIGH THE PIER TO CONVEY THE ROYAL FAMILY AND SUITE 
THE SOUND OF CANNON AND HURRAHS. 


iit TO THE PALACE, 


























LOYAL CROWD IN FRONT OF THE PALACE ON THE MORNING 
OF THE CORONATION. 


EXULTANT NORWAY’S MEMORABLE 


ANIMATED AND JOYOUS SCENES ATTENDING THE CROWNING 
AND HISTORIC CATHEDRAL AT TRONDHJEM. 


KING AND QUEEN FORMALLY WELCOMED, ON LANDING FROM 
THEIR YACHT, IN A PAVILION ON THE PIER. 


CORONATION DAY. 


OF KING HAAKON AND QUEEN MAUD IN THE ANCIENT 
Photograph. from Eleanor Franklin. See opposite age, 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


GUANA JUATO—MOTHER OF GOLD MINES 


A Visit to the Guanajuato Amalgamated Gold Mines in Old Mexico 
By GILSON WILLETS 





LA Luz, GUANAJUATO, 
Mexico, July 3d, 1406. 
WRITE THIS at the oper- 
ating end of a healthful 
mining “* proposition.’’ It is 
the spot at which will be 
taken out of the earth gold 
and silver wherefrom divi- 
dends will be paid and profits 
made possible on shares 
of Guanajuato Amalgamated 
which are now being sold at 
par value —five dollars. 

The New York office 
finances this ** proposition ’’; 
while here at the Mexican 
end the ‘‘proposition’’ is 
given tangible concrete shape 
and form, and visible color 
and motion— all of which I 
have described in my stoi es 
published in LESLIE’S WEEK- 
LY in the three numbers pre- 
ceding this one. 

Many who have read those 
stories write me that they 
have been inspired with all 
confidence in the manage- 
ment of Guanajuato Amal- 
gamated ; with faith in the 
reports of the engineers who 
have examined the properties—and whom I have 
quoted ; and with belief in the promises of the com- 
pany regarding dividends and profits. ‘* Hence,’’ they 
write, in substance, ‘‘ we are buying shares now before 
the price goes up.”’ 

Some even write me that they have drawn money 
from the savings banks to invest in Guanajuato Amal- 
gamated, having been induced so to do by the argu- 
ment originally set forth by Cecil Rhodes, the gold- 
mine king of South Africa, to the effect that: ‘‘ Mining 
investments give the world’s single opportunity of be- 
coming rich by investing small sums ; that there is no 
other way of realizing more than simple interest ; 
that money earns at most four per cent. in savings 
banks, and little more when otherwise placed; that 
more mining companies are successful than any other 
business ; that nearly all great fortunes have been 
made in whole or in part from mines ; that the great- 
est dividends the world over are paid to holders of 
mining stocks ; that money invested in a good mining 
stock is as safe as it would be in a savings bank ; that 
in the bank the amount deposited remains the same, 
while in a mining stock the investor sometimes realizes 
a thousand dollars for each one invested.”’ 

To which experts of to-day add that ‘‘ nowhere are 
there such possibilities for profit as investments in 
Mexican mining stocks.’’ In proof of these argu- 
ments I cited, in a previous story, the fact that the 
shares of a mine adjacent to those of Guanajuato 
Amalgamated had increased in price (just since I came 
here) from $15 to over $1,000. The mine in question 
is the San Juan de Providencia, and my figures were 
taken from the Mexican Herald, published in Mexico 
City. There’s no reason in the world why the shares 
of Guanajuato Amalgamated should not advance pro- 
portionately—a conclusion of mine based upon what I 
have seen here during many weeks of personal investi- 
gation of these properties. 

Photographs of the development work in progress 
here are on exhibition in the New York office of the 
Guanajuato Amalgamated Gold Mines Company, at 57 
Broadway. Those photographs have also been repro- 
duced in LESLIE’S WEEKLY—with 
my previous stories. But even pho- 
tographs do not give the investor an 
adequate idea of the scene of ac- 
tivity and push and hustle of which 
I am the witness here, where the 
practical work of Guanajuato 
Amalgamated is carried on. 

Here I have been looking and 
listening—as an investigator should 
—for several weeks. I see the 
hundred-stamp mill and other mills 
being equipped with tons upon tons 
of monster machinery—all of which 
will be put in motion in November, 
to provide for the payment of the 
first dividend during the coming 
January. All the Gringoes here 
American managers, engineers, and 
superintendents—talk of scarcely 
anything save that historical day 
in November when the new stamp- 
mill will begin its work, and wken 
300 tons of ore a day will be milled. 

Then will be heard a noise such 
as has never echoed through these 
hills before. It will be a noise as 
of a hundred thunder-storms at 
once. For there is no noise of 
man’s creation comparable to that 
of a hundred-stamp mill at a mine. 











VIEW OF THE MILL AND CYANIDE PLANT, NOW NEARING COMPLETION, OF THE GUANAJUATO AMALGAMATED 


GOLD MINES COMPANY.-—Photograph by Cox. 


And that noise, once it begins, will cease not for one 
moment, night nor day, for an indefinite number of 
years to come. The mighty thunders of that new 
stamp-mill will signify the fact that the ancient town 
of La Luz, in which the Guanajuato Amalgamated 
mines are situated, has at last been modernized and 
Americanized. 

When that terrific, that indescribable noise begins 
and is reverberated in yonder hills, then, according to 
the engineers here, will Guanajuato Amalgamated be 
an actuality and a dividend-payer. 

Meantime, so fast is work progressing, so near to 
completion are the stamp-mill and the concentrating and 
precipitating houses and cyanide tanks; so near to 
completion is the milling plant as a whole, that the 
shares now being sold at five dollars may any day be 
raised in price. Those who are buying the shares now 

and persons in every State in the Union are sending 
in their subscriptions—are buying wisely, for they are 
getting in on the ground floor—so all the cxperts here 
declare. 

I have said that 300 tons of ore a day will be taken 
out of the mines. ‘‘ But why is this necessary,’ ask 
some who have read my previous chapters on Guana- 
juato Amalgamated, ‘‘since there is already a dump 
of 250,000 tons, together with 250,000 tons of fillings, 
all of low-grade ore worth from $7.50 to $10 a ton, 
already broken and available for the mill ?”’ 

To this I answer : The million-dollar dump, while it 
is the greatest immediately available asset of the com- 
pany (together with the fillings), is held as a vast ore 
reserve, to be drawn upon only in case of some hitch 
in the electric hoisuung machinery, or other accident 
that would interfere with feeding the stamp-mill its 
necessary quota of at least 300 tons of ore each day. 
Meanwhile, the richer standing ore—worth from $10 
to $100 a ton, according to the engineers’ official 
figures—will be extracted. 

The effect of all the development work and of all 
the improvements at the Guanajuato Amalgamated 
mines is apparent in La Luz. A few months ago this 
was a dead town. To-day it is a busy, wide-awake 
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place—with double the pop- 
ulation it had half a year 
ago—where new stores are 
opening daily, and where 
scores of houses are rebuild- 
ing. The enterprise 
of Guanajuato Amalgamated 
has spread abroad through 
Mexico, and Mexican miners 
are flocking hither by scores, 
the majority of them being 
put on the pay-roll of Guana- 
juato Amalgamated as fast 
as they arrive. It is not too 
mucn to say that La Luz—in 
the Mexican state of Guana- 
juato, the “‘ greatest mining 
region in the world,’’ as the 
encyclopzedias call it—in con- 
sequence of the operations 
of Guanajuato Amalgamated, 
is the most flourishing new 
mining town in the republic. 

President Diaz himself 
and this I write from per- 
sonal knowledge — has ex- 
pressed his deep interest in 
the progress made at the 
properties of Guanajuato 
Amalgamated, the president 
being a close personal friend 
of the family of Francisco 
De P. Casteneda, from whom 
Guanajuato Amalgamated bought the La Paz group 
of mines—the group that made Casteneda so rich 
that, as a banker, he was called the ‘‘ Rothschild of 
Guanajuato.”’ 

Never have the organizers of a project shown such 
confidence in their own scheme—backed by financial 
grit and personal perseverance—as have the organ- 
izers of Guanajuato Amalgamated. Before a share of 
stock was subscribed for they went right ahead, or- 
dering and paying for the building and equipment of 
the mill and the ore plant generally, thus bringing 
nearer the day of the first dividend for the stock- 
holders, and thus, moreover, making it possible the 
sooner to begin taking gold and silver out of the cor- 
ridors and chambers of wealth in the under-earth, on 
the seemingly inexhaustible La Luz vein, where the 
mines of Guanajuato Amalgamated are located. 

Those organizers included the present officers of 
the company, namely, Albert J. Adams, president ; 
Richard W. Cannon, vice-president ; George Karsch, 
secretary and treasurer ; Lawrence P. Adams, resi- 
dent manager. With whom are associated directors, 
all men of the first standing in their respective fields, 
including William H. Puffer, member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers ; William M. Thomas, of 
Thomas & Eckerson, of New York ; Maurice J. Sage, 
of M. J. Sage & Co., of New York; Frederick G. 
Agens, Jr., of Newark, N. J., and John F. Smith, 
resident director at the mines. 

The chief mining and constructing engineer is Mr. 
V. B. Sherrod, whom I have quoted copiously in the 
previous chapters of Guanajuato Amalgamated. Mr. 
Sherrod is an enthusiast in regard to the profits to 
be derived from investment in shares of this com- 
pany, stating professionally that ‘‘these are des- 
tined to become one of the best-paying properties in 
Mexico.’’ The opinion of so able an expert is entitled 
to the highest consideration, and many persons have 
been influenced by it. 

To all those here named, collectively, as well as to 
Mr. Lawrence P. Adams, the resident manager, in 
particular, is due the credit for the splendid unity of 
purpose that has actuated all at the 
mine and all at the New York end— 














ANOTHER VIEW OF THE GUANAJUATO AMALGAMATED GOLD MINES COMPANY’S NEW MILL AND 
CYANIDE PLANT.—Photograph by Cox. 





the purpose of hastening the day of 
first dividend—which the company 
promises shall be not later than 
January 10th of the coming year 
—and for performing the herculean 
and unprecedented feat in the min- 
ing world in respect to getting 
these mining properties into fuil 
working order in a little more 
than one year from the beginning 
of actual operations last 
August. The energy and the ex 
pedition already manifested in the 
enterprise augur well for its fu- 
ture. 


(Mr. Willets’s story of Guana- 
juato Amalgamated will be con- 
cluded in the next issue of LESLIE'S 
WEEELY. ) 


The preceding chapters of his story of 
Guanajuato Amalgamated, contained 
previous issues of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, Will 
be mailed free—together with prospectus, 
reports, ete.—upon application, either !" 
person or by letter, to the Guanajuato Amal- 
gamated Gold Mines Company, 57 Broadway: 
New York. 
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THE FOURTH UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY LEAVING CINCINNATI FOR A 
110-MILE “ HIKE.” 

J. R. Schmidt, Ohio 


FREIGHT SMASH-UP WHICH PARTLY DE- 
STROYED THE NEW YORK CENTRAL 
PASSENGER STATION AT NIAGARA FALLS. 
Orrin E. Dunlap, New York, 
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of BLACK WATCH MEMORIAL (CARNEGIF) LIBRARY, TICONDEROGA, N. Y., OPENED JULY 4TH. 
“ Harry F.. Blanchard, New York. 
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tled (PRIZE-WINNER.) CHARLES N. HOLDRIEVE, IN HIS CEDAR SHOES, TAKING A TEN-MILE 
ose STROLL DOWN THE OHIO RIVER.—./. 2. Schmidt, Ohio. 




















A STEAM PLOW BREAKS THROUGH A HIGHWAY BRIDGE 
F. B. Mann, South Dakota. 
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DITCHED AT FORTY MILES AN HOUR—NO DEATHS—LACKAWANNA LIMITED WRECK NEAR UTICA.—George D. Shay, New York. 


NEWS PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST—OHIO WINS. 
CLEAR AND VIVID CAMERA RECORDS OF CURRENT HAPPENINGS OF INTEREST AND IMPORTANCE. 
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CALiFORNIA’S NEW GREAT INLAND SEA 


HE NEWS that the Southern Pacific Railroad has 

been forced to remove its tracks in the Salton Sink 
for the fifth time in about a year, to avoid inundation, 
calls renewed attention to a remarkable natural phe- 
nomenon in southern California. The shake-up at San 
Francisco is not the only diversion which the forces of 
nature have indulged in recently in the Golden State. 
That erratic stream, the Colorado River, which touches 
the State on its southeastern boundary, not content 
with its wondrous creation of the famous canyon bear- 
ing its name, has within a year or two started in to 
carve out another marvel as unprecedented in charac- 
ter and enormous in its proportions as anything it has 
hitherto achieved. This new feat is nothing less than 
the conversion of a section of California into a great 
inland sea. That the Colorado will finally be circum- 
vented in this audacious enterprise by the agency of 
man is now an assured fact, but in the meantime it 
has succeeded in creating a highly-interesting and, in 
some aspects, an alarming situation. 

To understand this situation clearly, some knowl- 
edge of the geological history and prescnt physical 
conditions of the region is necessary. All students of 
American geography are familiar with the fact that a 
considerable area of southern California back of the 
coast mountains is below the sea level. In some of 
the earlier maps of the coast this depression was indi- 
cated under the title of the Salton Desert, an unknown 
and mysterious country, of whose aridity and fierce 
heat fearsome tales were told. This depressed area 
extends from a few miles below the Mexican border 
northward into California for about one hundred and 
twenty miles, the total area below the ocean’s level be- 
ing over four thousand square miles, a surface equal 
to that of the State of Connecticut, but insignificant in 
comparison with the whole area of California. At its 
lowest point, in what is known as the Salton Sink, this 
basin reaches a depth of 280 feet below the sea level. 

The geological story of the region is so plain that even 
he who runs, or travels by train, may read. Ages ago, 
in the good old primeval days, all this basin was noth- 
ing more than an extension northward of the Gulf of 
California. The shores of this old sea are as plainly 
marked at many points by beds of shell and other rel- 
ics of salt-water life as though it existed only yester- 
day. But the Colorado River, even in its youth, was 
always ‘“‘ up to something,’’ and finally, with the pos- 
sible help of other agencies not now so apparent, it 
wrought a remarkable change in its lower valley or 
delta. Enormous quantities of silt, brought down by the 
river floods and deposited in the upper part of the old 
gulf, finally formed a baracross the waters to the moun- 
tains‘on the west high enough to cut off and isolate all 
that part of the gulf basin now comprised in what is 
known as the Imperial Valley and the remainder of 
the depressed area. The river also ceased to flow into 
this upper basin, and thus, cut off from all source of 
replenishment, the water rapidly evaporated under the 
heat of a sub-tropical sun, leaving the region as it now 
appears. 

In strict justice, therefore, to the Colorado, it might 
be said that its present prank, which has created such 
consternation in the border country, is really nothing 
more than an attempt on its part to reassert itself 
and restore primeval conditions. This might not be a 
bad thing, by the way, for the country immediately 
affected by the present overflow did it not involve 
great damage to the large commercial and agricultural 
interests which have come into the Imperial Valley in 
recent years. If the present inflow of the Colorado 
meant nothing more than the conversion of the old 
Salton Sink into the big lake which it now is, it would 
be an advantage to the country rather than otherwise, 
for this sink is too far below the level to make its ir- 
rigation practicable. Covered with water it would be 
far more attractive to the eye, to say nothing of the 
economical benefits which might come from it, than as 
a stretch of arid and desolate sand. 

But the present inflow of the Colorado River in- 
volves vastly more than the inundation of a compara- 
tively small section of the old Salton basin. The 
greater portion of this basin, now the Imperial Valley, 
within the past five years has been converted by ir- 
rigation into a populous and progressive agricultural 
community. Asa matter of fact, the greater part of 
the depressed area, although wholly waterless and 
practically destitute of verdure, was never a desert in 
the ordinary acceptation of that term, but a deep and 
vast deposit of alluvium, the richest of all soils and of 
inexhaustible fertility, needing only the magic touch 
of the wand of irrigation to make it blossom as the 
rose. This wand was waved a few years ago, and, 
** presto! change !’’ where once were weary leagues 
of parched and dreary mesa are now thousands of 
acres of luxuriant alfalfa blooms, thousands of other 
acres in barley and other grains, and still other thou- 
sands devoted to the culture of the toothsome and de- 
licious cantaloupe. Along with these products of the 
soil, and almost as quickly, has grown up a series of 
flourishing settlements throughout the Imperial Valley, 
with a population, all told, of about ten thousand, and 
furnished with schools, churches, banks, newspapers, 
telephones, and almost all other appurtenances of the 
best civilization. 

Realizing the wonderful resources of the soil, a 
concern known as the California Improvement Com- 
pany went in there about 1900 and began laying out a 
system of irrigation canals, drawing water from the 
Colorado River. The feeder of all this system is 
what is known as the Imperial Canal, which taps the 
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river at the boundary line about ten miles below Yuma, 
and flows in a circle for about forty miles in Mexican 
territory before it reaches its first great distributing 
point on the border, about seven miles east of the 
American town of Calexico. Three intakes into this 
canal from the Colorado have been constructed, the 
first and largest being on the American side of the 
line, a second a quarter of a mile below, across the 
line, and the third three miles farther down. The 
lowest of these intakes, about thirteen miles below 
Yuma, is where all the recert mischief has been done. 
This intake was hastily constructed in October, 1904, 
to relieve a temporary stoppage in the upper intakes 
caused by silt deposits which threatened a serious 
water famine in the Imperial Valley. The new intake 
was cut through the soft earth characteristic of the 
Colorado River banks in all its lower course, and left, 
through the strange oversight of the irrigation com- 
pany, without any proper safeguards in the shape of 
head-gates or other restraints upon an inrush of water. 
In consequence of this imperfect construction, when the 
next flood season came in the Colorado the great vol- 
ume of water pouring through this new intake into 
the canal soon cut a deeper and wider channel for itself 
in the soft earth, and before the improvement com- 
pany and the people in the region round about realized 
what had happened, the Colorado River had been di- 
verted almost wholly from its old channel toward the 
gulf, and was rushing back in all its mighty and irre- 
sistible volume toward its old-time home in the Salton 
basin. This backward flow has been confined to the 
channels of the Alamo and the New rivers, two 
streams having their fall northward through the Im- 
perial Valley, and which have long been rivers by 
geographical courtesy only, being absolutely waterless 
for the greater part of the year. Through these 
streams the water flows northward into the Salton 
Sink, which has now assumed the dimensions of a big 
lake, with a length of about sixty miles and an average 
width of fifteen. The body of water thus created is 
the Salton Sea, concerning which much has been writ- 
ten in the newspapers during the past twelvemonth, 
and not a few apocryphal stories have been told. 

Traveling southward on the Southern Pacific, you 
first come in sight of this new body of water a few 
miles below Indio, and rush along near its eastern shore 
for nearly two hours. As there were no trees and no 
other works of man or nature, except the buildings of 
a salt company, for the waters to submerge, the lake 
has little of the appearance of a new creation, a rude 
interloper on the landscape, but, with its waves softly 
lapping the beach and its calm surface shimmering in 
the sun, has all the air of an old-timer of its kind, as 
a thing that has come to stay, at all events. The only 
immediate damage done by the lake thus far, and all 
that it is likely to do beyond the submergence of the 
salt works, has been to the tracks of the Southern 
Pacific. These the company has been compelled to 
shift back to higher ground nearer the foot-hills, where 
they are now beyond all possible danger. 

The only point where the inflow of the Colorado has 
created a truly serious and threatening situation for 
any part of the Imperial Valley is at Calexico, on the 
southern border. Here the New River, which has 
been receiving the greater part of the inflow, has 
spread out into a raging torrent from eight to twelve 
miles in width, submerging a number of ranches west 
of the town and threatening to wipe out the town 
itself—a thriving community of some six hundred souls. 
This calamity has thus far been averted by a dike 
about twelve feet high, extending along the river front 
for several miles. Two days before my arrival at 
Calexico, a strong west wind, blowing over the sea of 
water, had dashed the waves against this dike or levee 
with such force that the watchers on the banks be- 
came alarmed and summoned the people out at mid- 
night to help save the town. Men, women, and chil- 
dren were set at work gathering brush and filling 
sacks with hay and straw, which were placed in the 
water at the edge of the dike to break the impact of 
the waves upon the earth embankment. By thus toil- 
ing the remainder of the night and the greater part of 
the succeeding day, the immediate danger was averted. 
But at the time of my visit the water had crept up to 
within a foot of the top of the dike, and the situation 
looked ominous. The area already covered with water 
to a depth of eight or ten feet included the tracks, the 
depot, and other buildings of the Southern Pacific, and 
a few small dwellings in the western outskirts of the 
town. 

But the people of Calexico have all the pluck and 
optimism characteristic of a frontier settlement, and 
were going about their usual avocations with no ap- 
parent concern about the great flood of angry water 
piling up at their very doors and threatening every 
hour to break, through all restraints and overwhelm 
them. The hopeful spirit dominant among the citizens 
of Calexico was illustrated by a remark made by a 
ycung man, a resident, who stood with me on the levee 
looking out over the surging waters. ‘‘ There,’’ said 
he, pointing out to where a clump of cottonwoods 
was swaying wildly in the current, ‘‘is where my 
ranch lies. I had a little crop of melons started there, 
but I guess now that I shall have to fish for a living.’’ 
Neither from him nor from any one else in Calexico 
did I hear anything but expressions of hope and a con- 
fident belief that the worst was over. It was only in 
the head-lines of. certain daily papers up State that 
one heard of the ‘“‘awful fate’’ impending over the 
inhabitants of this ‘‘ doomed and stricken town.’’ The 


reality here and elsewhere was bad enough, but it was 
far from being as bad as sensational reports had 
represented. Aside from the dike, the chief hope for 
Calexico and the region adjacent yet unharmed lay 
in the efforts of a gang of men employed by the rail- 
road company to deepen the channel of the: New River 
northward, and thus reduce the spread of the water. 
Dynamite was being used for this purpose and with 
promising results. 

Since the trouble began, two years ago, at the low- 
er intake of the canal below Yuma, several feeble and 
wholly ineffectual attempts have been made by the irri- 
gation company to turn the Colorado back and repair 
the damage. But the inflow this season has been 
greater than before, and the menace to the whole re- 
gion from this source has become so serious that the 
Southern Pacific, whose interests in the Imperial Val- 
ley are large and important, has taken a hand in the 
matter. With this new combination of forces, backed 
with practically unlimited capital, it may be regarded 
as certain that the present year will see an end of the 
trouble with the Colorado. The plan of relief, briefly 
stated, is to dredge out the two upper intakes below 
Yuma to a depth which will permit the diversion of 
the Colorado through these channels when the river is 
at its lowest level this fall, thus leaving the lower in- 
take free for all necessary remedial operations. Dur- 
ing the dry interval a levee will be constructed at this 
lower point sufficiently high, strong, and durable to 
hold back the river from any further inroads. At 
the same time a structure of concrete and steel will be 
erected at the upper intake, where there is a rock 
foundation, with all necessary appliances to control 
and regulate the flow of water into the canal, as 
should have been done in the first place. 

It should be said, in conclusion, that the actual dam- 
age done thus far by the rampage of the Colorado 
has been comparatively slight, and the thrifty and _ in- 
dustrious citizens of the Imperial Valley who have es- 
tablished their homes there and have large interests 
at stake in the future development of the country, are 
naturally and properly resentful of the sensational re- 
ports which have gone out, conveying the impression 
that the whole valley was in danger of inundation. 
Nothing could do that except an inrush of the waters 
from the ocean or the gulf, and the basin is separated 
from the ocean on the west by a lofty range of moun- 
tains, and from the gulf on the south by a ridge of 
high land fifty miles wide. There is no more real dan- 
ger of the submergence of the Imperial Valley now, 
nor in the future, than there is of the sinking of Man- 
hattan Island. But, as in the case of the absurd and 
baseless impressions created by the earthquake at San 
Francisco, a large section in no way affected by the 
trouble must suffer. Capital has been rendered timid, 
investments have dropped off, prospective settlers 
have held back, and thus a serious, though temporary, 
set-back has been given to the Imperial Valley as a 
whole. A region so rich in natural resources and with 
such wonderful possibilities before it in the way of 
stock-raising, fruit-growing, and _ grain-production 
cannot long be hindered in its progress by falsehoods 
and sensations. When the so-called menace of the 
Salton Sea has been lifted, as it will. be soon, this old 
Colorado delta will become the garden land of the Pa- 
cific coast. 
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“IT Believe in the Use of Beer.” 
Rev. A. W. Stein. 


DISTINGUISHED DIVINE PLEADS FOR POPULAR BEv- 
ERAGE IN THE HOME. 


FROM STAID old Fitchburg, Mass., comes the voice 

of a rector pleading for the sane use of wine and 
beer. The Rev. Alexis W. Stein, rector of Christ 
Episcopal Church of that city, and formerly assistant 
to the Rev. Dr. Rainsford at St. George’s Church, 
New York, and, previously, rector of Christ’s Church, 
Cincinnati, believes in facing conditions as they exist. 
““T am one of those,’’ he says, ‘‘ who believe in the use 
of wine and beer. The surest cure for the misuse of 
them is the proper use of them. The man who 
drinks beer in his home with his family and children 
about him will get no harm himself nor do any harm 
to any one else because he drinks. The man who 
spends an hour with a group of friends, among whom 
are women he respects, over one or two glasses of 
beer or light wine, as do some European people, will 
get no harm from it. The beer gardens of Germany 
are positive forces for good in the social life of that 
country.’”’ 

That is the reverend gentleman’s tolerant and ra- 
tional attitude on the question, and had he gone fur- 
ther and examined into the merits of the various beers 
he would have agreed with some of our most eminent 
physicians that Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer is the best 
means to temperance, because of its small percentage 
of alcohol and its great food value. He would also 
have recommended Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer, as do the 
doctors, ‘‘ in preference to all other beers, because It 
is the absolutely clean beer—the beer that is abso- 
lutely pure, never touched by human hands and never 
in contact with any air except sterilized and filtered 
air from the time it is brewed till it is poured into your 
glass.’ That is what one well-known doctor said of it- 

Other doctors say Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer is the 
cleanest, purest, most wholesome beer brewed, and 
our readers will agree with us that the doctors ought 
to know. 
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HOW THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL-CORPS 


SOLDIER IS TRAINED 


By Sergeant D. J. O’Sullivan, of the Hospital Corps 
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HILE THE general public has a pretty clear idea 
of the duties and hardships of our fighting sol- 
dier, and has at some time or other assisted in sound- 
ing his glory, very little is known or heard by the 
average person of the rigorous service and multiple 
responsibilities of that ever-important unit without 
which our army would, indecd, be helpless— ‘* the man 
with the pouch,’’ or hospital-corps soldier. In the ac- 
companying illustrations (now published for the first 
time) is given an outline of the minute and systematic 
training a recruit of the hospital corps must undergo 
before pronounced proficient in his technical and merci- 
ful calling, and assumed competent to take his part in 
the gentler and life-saving phase of an army in the 
field in time of war, and in garrison in time of peace. 
Company A., Hospital Corps, the work of which 
the illustrations picture, is the oldest and largest of 
the two organizations of the hospital corps, United 
States Army, authorized as schools of instruction by 
the Secretary of War for the technical and military 
training of recruits in the medical arm of the service, 
and is located at the United States Army General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., where it is quartered in 
a large three-story brick barrack, completely equipped 
throughout with lecture, assembly, and recreation 
rooms, drill-hall, gymnasium, and diet kitchen, and 
every facility for the comfort of the student-soldier 
and the expedition of the work on hand. This organi- 
zation was founded as an experiment in the summer 
of 1893, and from its very inception proved a success 
far beyond the expectations of its most enthusiastic 
medical sponsors. From a merely nominal strength 
at its organization it has expanded in size and value 
with each succeeding year until at the present time it 
is composed of upward of 200 men in variously graded 
stages of training, from the awkward and newly en- 
listed recruit to the alert, efficient, and finished grad- 
uate, well equipped by the scope and versatility of his 
special training and knowledge to meet intelligently 
any emergency of field or garrison service. 

Under the supervision of its officers the hospital 
corps is the sanitary organization of the army, and is 
charged with the duty of safeguarding the lives and 
health of the troops. By virtue of the higher wages, 
its more comfortable and homelike environment while 
in garrison, and the intelligence and technical skill 
required of its members, it is the flower of the army, 
and offers inducements as to promotion and training 
which have attracted bright young men from every 
walk in life, and every section of the country. Hun- 
dreds of nurses, clerks, mechanics, pharmacists, and 
even physicians, lawyers, and other professional men, 
have passed through the school at Washington, and a 
number of former hospital-corps men occupy responsi- 
ble and remunerative positions on the sanitary staffs 
of Panama, the Philippines, and our other foreign pos- 
sessions. 

The hospital-corps recruit must be between twenty- 
one and thirty-five years of age, able-bodied, unmar- 
ried, of good character and an intelligent man ; a citi- 
zen of the United States, or must have legally de- 
clared his intention to become suci. Minor defects of 
vision, ordinarily disqualifying for service in the line, 
but correctible by glasses, are not a bar to enlist- 
ment. Those with some experience in medicine, 
nursing, cooking, pharmacy, clerical work, the han- 
dling of tools and the care of animals are especially de- 
sired ; but any bright young man may be enlisted if 
he has a common-school education and is able to pass 
the required physical examination. 

The following rates of pay are established for the 
first year: Sergeants first class, $45 per month; 
sergeants, $25; corporals, $20; privates first class, 
$18, and privates, $16. In addition, the pay is sub- 
stantially increased according to the length of service, 
and for service in Alaska, the Philippines, China, and 
Panama twenty per centum is also added. Rations, 
clothing, bedding, medicines, and medical attendance 
are furnished without charge, and sergeants first 
class are provided with separate quarters or given 
commutation in money therefor. 

The school of instruction at Washington is in com- 
mand of Captain Harry L. Gilchrist, assistant sur- 
geon, and is composed of medical officers, sergeants 
first class, sergeants, corporals, privates first class, 
and privates. The men under instruction consist 
of non-commissioned officers and candidates for 
promotion, privates first class, and privates. Re- 
cruits are received from recruiting stations east of the 
Mississippi, and upon completion of the prescribed 
course of instruction are assigned to duty with the 
various hospital-corps detachments in the States, Porto 
Rico, Alaska, and the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 
Thase who attain a general average of seventy-five 
per cent. are awarded handsomely engrossed certifi- 
cates of proficiency, attested by the post and com- 
pany commanders. This certificate qualifies the sol- 
dier for a substantial increase of pay, and in numer- 
ous instances has been sufficient to secure him a posi- 
tion in one of the larger civil hospitals, where the 
character of the training accorded Uncle Sam’s san- 
itary force is a well-known fact. 

The length of the course of instruction for recruits 
is four months, and in addition to discipline embraces 








the following subjects: (1) Duties of a soldier. (2) 
3earer drill. (3) Firstaid and hygiene. (4) Anatomy 
and physiology. (5) Diet and other Cooking. (6) Nurs- 
ing, including bandaging and the use of the medical de- 
partment appliances. (7) Materia medica and phar- 
macy. (8) Equitation and the care of animals. (9) 
Clerical work, army regulations, and typewriting. (10) 
Field and campaign work. Selected men who com- 
plete this course are given two months’ additional in- 
struction in pharmacy, clerical work, and cooking, and 
men are also specially detailed for further training in 
the wards and operating rooms of the army general 
hospital, with which the school is connected. 
3esides the haversack and canteen, shelter-tent 
half, and field mess furniture of the line soldier, each 
recruit is issued a pouch containing stimulants and 
restoratives, dressings, forceps, jackknife, tourniquet, 
and other instruments of his calling. The company is 
equipped with white enameled beds with springs, mat- 
tresses, pillows, bed linen, lockers, etc., and in addi- 
tion has the complete tentage and equipment of the 
modern and latest improved ambulance company, and 
also field and regimental hospitals. 

The daily routine comprises three hours’ indoor and 
two hours’ outdoor instruction, except Saturdays, Sun- 
days, and holidays. Records of the classes are kept, and 
the daily mark attained by each man entered in the 
class-book, the grading being based on a maximum of 
ten. On Friday of each week the standing of the stu- 
dent in the class is determined, and at the end of the 
month the weekly marks are consolidated with those 
attained in the monthly examination, and the relative 
standing of all men published. When men are as- 
signed to detachments their descriptive lists indicate 
the extent of their training and in what subjects they 
have been declared proficient ; those who fail to qualify 
are reported to the surgeon-general. Corporals, lance 
corporals, privates first-class, and selected privates, 
on the recommendation of the company commander, 
may be examined by a board of medical officers for 
the position of sergeant. After a year’s experience 
a3 sergeant a more difficult examination may be taken 
for the position of sergeant first class, the capable 
filling of which will require a high order of technical 
skill and intelligence. 

While the recruit is trained for every requirement 
of garrison service, special effort is directed toward 
his efficiency in field and campaign, which is the work 
for which an army is designed and maintained, and he 
is trained under conditions as nearly identical with 
field and campaign service as is possible. Dressing 
and ambulance stations are organized, and field and 
regimental hospitals established. The recruit learns 
to pitch and strike shelter, Sibley, and hospital tents, 
and to install systems of electric-bell communication 
and acetylene-gas illumination, to check hemorrhage, 
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National Department-store. 





HE national department-store 
Extends from sea to sea— 

Of everything to eat and wear 

It’s full as it can be. 
A list of all it has in stock 

Would reach from Portland, Maine, 
To Tampa, Florida, and back 

To Portland once again. 


HERE'S cotton from the Southern States, 
And watermelons fine, 
And luscious peaches, velvet pink, 
And yellow Georgia pine, 
New Jersey silk, and Texas beef, 
And Minnesota flour, 
And cider from Vermont to drink, 
With apples sweet and sour. 


HERE’S California apricots, 
The best you ever ate, 
And cranberries from old Cape Cod, 
Like rubies in a crate, 
And Louisiana sugar-cane, 
And salmon from the lakes, 
And buckwheat from ten thousand fields 
To furnish us with takes. 


HERE’S silver, gold, and copper ore, 
The treasure of the soil, 
And sapphires from Montana rocks 
And Pennsylvania oil. 
Fresh-water pearls of lustre fit 
To decorate a queen, 
And from Alaska sealskin furs 
Of rich and glossy sheen. 


ROM every land across the deep 
In crowds they come to buy, 
For with the goods of Uncle Sam 
No other shop can vie. 
Beneath the same old starry sign 
Our patriot fathers bore 
The nation carries on to-day 
A big department-store. 


MINNA IRVING. 














ease pain, and allay shock, and to devise means under 
trying conditions for the administration of first aid, 
and for the comfort, protection, and transportation of 
his patient. Tourniquets, splints, and appliances are 
improvised from the equipment and clothing of the 
individual, and every onceivable injury and illness of 
the field and march diagnosed and treated. Litter and 
bearer drill, with and without litters and improved 
litters, is extensively practiced over ditches, walls, and 
other impediments, and the uses of the travois, and 
wheel and mule litters exploited. ‘‘Patients’’ are 
packed on mules. and transported on horseback and in 
field ‘‘galloping’’ and motor ambulances. Diets are 
prepared, fireless and other field ranges utilized, and 
breastworks and bomb-proofs for patients constructed. 
Prescriptions are compounded, office methods shown, 
battle reports rendered, and the uses and requirements 
of the operating-tent indicated. In fact, the work of 
instruction so nearly approaches that of a hospital- 
corps soldier in time of war that the grounds of the 
general hospital are oftentimes converted into a veri- 
table tented city and exposition, requiring acres of 
space to accommodate the numerous features and re- 
quirements of the units composing the demonstration. 

Another feature of the school is that it is utilized in 
connection with the instruction of the student body at 
the Army Medical School, Washington, D. C., estab- 
lished under authority of the Secretary of War for the 
higher education of medical officers and candidates for 
commissions in the medical corps of the army. These 
students attend the formations and participate in the 
inspections and exercises of the company, and are in- 
structed in the duties which would fall to them as sur- 
geons of detachments, dressing and ambulance sta- 
tions, ambulance companies, medical-supply depots, 
and regimental, field, and base hospitals. 

It may be appropriate to add here that no greater 
compliment could be paid the efficiency of the com- 
pany than the fact that it was ordered to Boston re- 
cently to represent the medical department of the 
army and to man and equip a modern field hospital in 
connection with the session of the American Medical 
Association—the largest and most representative 
gathering of medical men in this country and Canada, 
with a membership of over eighty thousand persons. 


A Good Example To Imitate. 

THE NEW YORK Zodlogical Society has performed 

a valuable public service by issuing posters, made 
of durable cloth, calling attention to the recent amend- 
ment to the penal code in New York State, which for- 
bids unnaturalized foreigners from carrying guns or 
any other dangerous weapons at any time. These 
posters are furnished free of charge, and all persons 
having country homes should provide themselves with 
proper supplies of these posters, and should have them 
prominently displayed about their property. This 
society also employs a number of special officers to 
patrol the country adjacent to greater New York on 
Sundays, and to arrest all persons found violating the 
State law which prohibits Sunday shooting. 


Back to Pulpit. 
WHAT Foop DID FOR A CLERGYMAN. 


MINISTER of Elizabethtown tells how Grape- 

Nuts food brought him back to his pulpit: 
‘* Some five years ago I had anattack of what seemed 
to be La Grippe, which left me in a complete state of 
collapse, and I suffered for some time with nervous 
prostration. My appetite failed, I lost flesh till I was 
a mere skeleton ; life was a burden to me; I lost in- 
terest in everything and almost in everybody save my 
precious wife. 

‘‘Then, on the recommendation of some friends, I 
began to use Grape-Nuts food. At that time I was 
a miserable skeleton, without appetite, and hardly 
able to walk across the room; hadugly dreams at 
night, no disposition to entertain or be entertained 
and began to shun society. 

‘*T finally gave up the regular ministry ; indeed, I 

could not collect my thoughts on any subject, and be- 
came almost a hermit. After I had been using the 
Grape-Nuts food for a short time, I discovered that I 
was taking on new life and my appetite began to 1m- 
prove ; I began to sleep better and my weight Im 
creased steadily ; I had lost some fifty pounds, but un 
der the new food régime I have regained almost my 
former weight and have greatly improved in every 
way. 
‘‘T feel that Iowe much to Grape-Nuts and can 
traly recommend the food to all who require a power 
ful rebuilding agent, delicious to taste and always 
welcome.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. A true natural road to regain health, oF 
hold it, is by use of a dish of Grape-Nuts and cream 
morning and night. Or have the food made into some 
of the many delicious dishes given in the little recipe 
book found in packages. 

Ten days’ trial of Grape-Nuts helps many: 
**There’s a reason.’”’ sete 
Look in packages for a copy of the famous lit 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.’’ 
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A LESSON IN FIRST AID TO THE WOUNDED. 








AMBULANCE DRILL—PLACING A 
WOUNDED MAN IN 
THE VEHICLE. 
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COMPLETE FIELD HOSPITAL \108 BEDS) ERECTED AND EQUIPPED IN THIRTY MINUTES. 
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BEARER DRILL WITHOUT LITTERS—SHOWING VARIOUS WAYS OF CARRYING THE 


WOUNDED FROM THE FIELD. 


TRAINING THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL-CORPS SOLDIER. 


FIRST PHOTOGRAPHS EVER PUBLIS 


LIFE-SAVERS IS PE 


RFORMED ON THE BATTLE-FIELD.—Photographs 


HED SHOWING THE METHODS BY WHIC 


Srom D. J. O Sullivan. 





H THE BENEFICENT WORK OF THE ARMY’S 
See opposite page. 































THE MAN 


THE NEW automobile law of the State of New 
Jersey went into effect July Ist. Under the new 
law the money received for licenses can only be used 
for the building of good roads by the commissioner of 
State roads. All the fund is devoted to this purpose, 
even the State automobile department being main- 
tained by special appropriation. There are now over 
twenty thousand sutomobilists in New Jersey, and it 
is expected that more than sixty-five thousand dol- 
lars will be collected and expended for good roads 
in addition to the regular road appropriation in the 
State. 
a 
‘THINGS ARE coming our way all the time. Lake 
vessels are now permitted to carry gasoline and 
heavy oils for use as motive power for motor-boats, 
launches, and automobiles carried on board the vessel. 
This is the result of an amendment by Congress of the 
marine law regulating the carrying of dangerous mate- 
rials. This provision, however, is limited to vessels 
not carrying passengers for hire. Certainly this will 
be a great accommodation for tourists who wish to 
transport their motor-boats and motor-cars to summer 
resorts, because it enables them to carry along such 
gasoline as may be needed. 
s 
Sic SZ, DRIVING a Renault car, won the two-days 
Grand Prix road race in France, not only on ac- 
count of his skill as a driver and the speed of his car, 
but because he used a patent detachable rim and tire, 
which saved him more than enough time to win the 
race. If this thing is good enough for a race, why not 
for touring? The complete tire is mounted and in- 
stalled on a special rim and carried on the car in place 
of the usual outer shoe, and takes up no more room. 
In case of a puncture or blow-out, the rim on the wheel 
is removed and the new one is instantly slipped on, the 
whole operation taking only four minutes, which in- 
cludes the taking off of the defective tire and replacing 
the new one. 
s 
OVE XR $4,000,000 worth of automobiles were brought 
into the country during the last fiscal year, but 
more than $3,000,000 worth were exported during the 
same time. The United States census bureau shows 
that the value of the automobiles manufactured in the 
United States during 1905 was $26,645,064, as against 
only $7,448,011 in 1900. The number of wage-earners 
in the industry increased from 2,242 in 1900 to 10,23! 
in 1905, and wages from $1,320,658 to $6,178,950, 
which does not include the salaries of officials, clerks, 
ete., which increased from $294,770 to $1,060,425. 
Materials increased from $1,804,287 to $11,658,138. 
France still leads the world in exports of automobiles, 
having exported $20,000,000 in 1905 
a 
HE REPORT of the appraiser at the port-of New 
York for the fiscal year ending June 30th shows 
a remarkable increase in the number of automobiles 
imported. During the last fiscal year the appraised 
value of 1,325 imported cars was $4,726,189.01. The 
previous year showed that 786 automobiles were im- 
ported at a total appraised value of $2,962,473.40. 
During the month of June of this year 130 automo- 
biles, of the appraised value of $428,562.93, were im- 
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ported. This same month in 1905 showed importa- 
tions, valued at $390,376.58, of 107 automobiles. Dur- 
ing the current year the gross total of automobiles im- 
ported from January Ist to July lst was 716 cars, the 
total appraised value of which was $2,362,655.12, as 
compared with 445 cars, valued at $1,610,673.42, dur- 
ing the same period of last year. 
a 
S A COMPANION to the map of Long Island al- 
ready published by them, the New York and New 
Jersey Telephone Company will send free upon re- 
quest, from their office, 160 Market Street, Newark, 
N. J., a fine road map of northern and central New 
Jersey, which is of surpassing interest to motorists, 
bicyclists, and drivers. The good roads of New Jersey 
are known the country over. They lead to scenery 
varied and picturesque, comparing favorably to any in 
this part of the country. New Jersey, unfortunately, 
does not believe in reciprocity in its automobile legis- 
lation, and the autoists of other States who desire to 
tour in Jersey must be licensed. So stringent are 
the rules of New Jersey this year that only one-third 
as many licenses have been taken out as compared 
with last year’s registration, showing that foreigners 
have abandoned the State as a touring ground, to the 
great loss of the hotel-keepers and business men. 
Thus does a grafting, selfish financial policy overreach 
itself. 
— 
IEW YORK STATE is still the banner State of the 
Union in automobile registration. There are now 
about 32,000 automobiles in daily use in this State. 
During the month of June 1,851 new automobiles 
were registered in the State, the month being second 
in the year orly to that of May, which had 1,863 regis- 
trations; 1,753 of the ears registered during the 
month of June were domestic and 98 of foreign make. 
The retail value of American cars is $3,506,300, and of 
the foreign cars $675,000. From January Ist to July 
lst the six months’ registration in New York State 
shows 6,907 automobiles were registered at Albany, 
valued approximately at $16,500,000 ; 6,386 of these 
cars were of American make and 521 were of 
foreign construction. John Jacob Astor, of New 
York City, is the largest private owner in the State, 
having twenty-seven cars registered. Frederick G. 
Bourne has fifteen cars registered, William K. Vander- 
bilt, Jr., has eighteen, and George Eastman, of Roches- 
ter, eleven. Up to July Ist, the gross total of regis- 
trations in New York State was 30,781. 
— 
HE EVENT of the month was the third annual 
tour of the American Automobile Association, 
which is about to close with a hill-climbing contest as a 
grand finale at Bretton Woods. The tour this year, 
like last year’s, included the contest for the Glidden 
trophy, an extra trophy offered by Paul H. Deming 
being competed for by those who did not compete for 
the Glidden trophy. The directors of the association 
also offered a prize for the club having the largest num- 
ber of entries. The tour, like the previous one, was in 
the main a pleasure one, but this year’s tour was 
founded on stricter lines than the previous ones, hence 
the committee claims that it was more a test of the 
drivers’ skill than of the car. 
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HE FIRST tour of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation was in 1904, the objective point being St. 
Louis, where the Louisiana Purchase Exposition was 
being held. One hundred and eight entries were 
secured for this tour, which was really only a run of 
the associated clubs. Last year’s tour was the first 
contest for the Glidden trophy, the route lying from 
New York through the New England States to Bret- 
ton Woods and return. The tour lasted eight days 
and had only thirty-six starters, the Glidden trophy 
being awarded to Percy P. Pierce, of the Buffalo 
Automobile Club. This year’s tour had over eighty en- 
tries, and, with the special-committee cars and bag- 
gage trucks, the retinue comprised over one hundred 
cars and nearly four hundred people. The tour really 
started from Chicago on July 5th, although the main 
body started from Buffalo on July 12th, in the contest 
for the Glidden trophy. The route lay from Buffalo 
to Saratoga, along Lake Champlain and Montreal, 
from Montreal to Quebec, from Quebec to the woods 
of Maine, the Rangeley Lakes, and Bretton Woods, a 
gross total of sixteen days, of which five were idle and 
eleven were used for covering the 1,134 miles. 
— 
A’ iL, THIS is very well, but it is certainly manifest 
to all that organized demonstrations of this char- 
acter are no longer necessary. If they were, why, 
then, we should have at least one thousand entries in- 
stead of eighty in such a tour. Road races like the 
Vanderbilt race have had their day, and while road 
races are still great sporting events, the men of the 
auto should consider that we are wasting our efforts 
by having too many of these affairs. The big men of 
the sport and industry should endeavor to find out 
and point the way to some other more important 
method of concentrating interest on the automobile. 
Who is the Moses who will lead us out of the wilder- 
ness ? 
oo 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


“S. C.”—A hidden squeak is sometimes caused by the springs 
being dry, producing a friction between the leaves. Oil the springs 
e ithe +r with heavy oil or a mixture of oil and grease. 

“A. C.’’—Head-light lenses are frequently broken by the acetylene 
gas flame bei sing too c lose to the glass. A foreign suggestion to avoid 
this trouble is to cement a piece of sheet mica, the size of the glass, 
to the inside face of it with Canada balsam. 

“A. L. T.”’—Try a new carburetor on your single-cylinder motor. 
Many of the makers of low-priced runabouts use a cheap carburetor 
of their own make. A first-class carburetor, such as you can buy in 
any supply house, will increase the power of your motor at least 
thirty- five per cent. 

». J.’’—The best way to clean out a radiator that has become 
c logge dis tofillit with astrong solution of sodaand water ‘Uc twenty- 
four hours, but if this method should not be found strong enough, a 
solution of sulphuric acid, of twenty parts water to eight acid, should 
be used. Care must be taken not to leave this solution in too long, 
on account of its drastic action on the metal. The solution, of course, 
must be thoroughly washed out with clear water. 

“R. G. B.”’—Motor-cycles are exempt from the provisions of the 
New York State automobile law, the only requirement being to stop 
on signal. In New Jersey the new law does not require them to 
carry numbers, but owners must pay one dollar for registrations. 
Non-residents are not exempt. Tri-cars are classed as motor-cycles, 
the term motor-cycle including any motor vehicle having pedals and 
a saddle on which the driver sits astride. The license must be carried, 
and vin case of arrest the motor-cycle must be accepted as bail. 

The best way to line upa pair of chain sprockets is to 
take the chine off and test the sprockets with a straight-edge, and 
see if the wheels are in line. The straight-edge would then touch all 
four points on the two chain wheels. The trouble may lie, however, 
in chains having lost pitch, say, for example, that the chain is two- 
inch pitch. If, however, it measures more than that, why, then, the 
chain has stretched and will not fit the sprocket. A new chain then 
is the only thing in order, the sprockets needing also to be replaced if 
they are badly worn. 


ALEX SCHWALBACH. 





Works of Masters of the Pen 


R. DAVID M. PARRY, the head of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, is widely 
known as a vigorous opponent of modern labor-union- 
ism and its socialistic tendencies. Not content with 
battling these in speech and essay, Mr. Parry has 
written a story, ‘‘ The Scarlet Empire,’’ with the pur- 
pose of depicting what would happen were socialism 
carried to what he suggests as its logical extreme. 
The scene of the narrative is a submarine country- 
none other than the Lost Atlantis, miraculously pre- 
served beneath the sea. The work satirizes social 
democracy, and is a sort of antidote to Bellamy’s 
**Looking Backward.’’ It has been bitterly assailed 
by champions of socialism, but to the general reader, 
uncommitted to this doctrine, it is, despite improba- 
bilities, a tale of absorbing and thrilling interest. Mr. 
Parry’s pleasing style and power of vivid description 
do great credit to his literary ability. Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., Indianapolis. 
HOSE WHO have been familiar with the contribu- 
tions of Mr. Charles M. Pepper to the columns of 
the daily press know that he is a writer of superior 
ability, and that any article bearing his signature 
merits perusal. Mr. Pepper, besides being a _ well- 
known newspaper correspondent, is a member of the 
Permanent Pan-American Railway Committee. In 
both these capacities he has made a tour of South 
America, observing and studying matters and condi- 
tions there with keenness and care. Some of the 
results of this journey appear in Mr. Pepper’s impor- 
tant book, lately published, ‘‘ Panama to Patagonia.’ 
This work discusses the economic effect of the Panama 
Canal, with special reference to the commercial and 
industrial influence on the west-coast countries of the 
southern continent. Much solid matter is comprised 
in the volume, making it a reliable book of reference, 
but this is presented in readable style, while there is a 
great deal of attractive description and narration. 
The author foresees a vast increase in Pacific-coast 
traffic as a result of constructing the canal, considers 


the attitude of the South American states toward the 
United States, and the European attitude toward the 
Monroe Doctrine, and points out the commercial oppor- 
tunity of the United States in connection with the 
isthmian canal. The book is very comprehensive in 
its scope, and its value is increased by good maps and 
numerous illustrations. It is indispensable to every 
person interested in trade with South America, and 
also deserves a place in the general reader’s library. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. (Price $2.50.) 
a 


Books Recetved. 


From the Century Company, New York : 


, Ss The Soul of the People,’”? a New Year’s sermon. By William M. 
vins. 
“The Intellectual Miss Lamb.’”’ By Florence Morse Kingsley. 
(Price 75 cents.) 
“The Lady of the Decoration.’”’ By Frances Little. (Price $1.) 
““A Diplomatic Adventure.”’ By S. Weir Mitchell. (Price $1.) 
, 7 Uncle William, the Man Who Was Shif’less.’”’ By Jennette Lee. 
(Price $1.) 


From A. C. McClurg & Company, Chicago : 


“Edouard Remenyi Musician, Littérateur, and Man. 
dolin Dunlevy Kelley and George P. Upton. (Price $1.75.) 

For the Soul of Rafael,’”’ a romance of old California. By Marah 
Ellis Ryan, with unusual photographic illustrations by Harold Tay- 
lor and decorations in tint by Ralph Fletcher Seymour. (Price $1.50.) 

* The Glory Seekers.”” The romance of the would-be founders of 
cmotee in the early. days of the Southwest. By William Horace 

rown. ‘ 
be * Hawaiian Yesterdays.”’ By Dr. Henry M. Lyman. (Price $2.) 
The Ghost in Hamlet.’”’ By Dr. Maurice Francis Egan. (Price $1.) 
“* Nicanor, Teller of Tales,” a story of Roman Briton. By C. By- 
ron Taylor. ‘(Price $1.50.) 


From the Neale Publishing Company, New York : 


‘Recollections of a Lifetime.” 
(P rice $2. 

* Morgan’ s Cavalry.”” By Basil W. Duke, formerly general in the 
Confederate army. The story of General John H. Morgan, the 
famous Confederate raider. (Price $2.) 

“Confederate Operations in New York and Canada.” By John 
W. Headley. (Price $2. ) 

* The Olivia Letters.’” By Emily Edson Briggs ; being some his- 
tory of Washington city, as told by the letters of a newspaper cor- 
respondent. (Price $2.) 


From Walter S. Rockey Company, New York : 
“The Phantom of the Poles.” By William Reed. (Price $1.50.) 


From Broadway Publishing Company, New York : 


“A Premature Socialist,” Ouida’s wittiest story built into a 
c omedy. By Mary Ives Todd. (Price $1.) 

The Bermudian,” a story of the Land of the Easter Lily. By 
Archie Bell. 


” 


By Gwen- 


By John Goede, of Virginia. 


From George E. Howard, Washington, D. C.: 


“John Paul Jones’s Last Cruise and Final Resting Place the 
United States Naval Academy.’’ By Professor H. Marvin. 


From Brentano’s, New York : 

“Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant.” By G. Bernard Shaw. Two 
volumes. (Price $2.50.) 
From Forbes & Company, Chicago : 

“ Thrills of a Bell Boy.” By S. E. Kiser. (Price 60 cents.) 


From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York : 


“The Patriots; the Story of Lee and the Last Hope.” By Cyrus 
T ownsend Brady. (Price $1.50.) 
* Cowardice Court.’”? By George Barr McCutcheon. (Price $1.25.) 
“* My Sword for Lafayette.” By Max Pemberton. (Price $1.50.) 
** Rubaiyat of a Motor-car.”” By Carolyn Wells. (Price 85 cents.) 
““ Pam Decides.”” By Bettina von Hutten. (Price $1.50.) 


From the Macmillan Company, New York : 

“The Title Mart,” a comedy. By Winston Churchill. (Price 75 
cents.) 

“Lady Baltimore.”” By Owen Wister. (Price $1.50.) 

From the New York Co-operative Society : 

“The Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Settlement 
of the Jews in the United States,”’ addresses delivered in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on Thanksgiving Day, MCMV., together with other 
addresses and proceedings. 

From the Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis : 

“The Challenge.’”’” By Warren Cheney. (Price $1.£0.) 


From Silver, Burdett & Company, New York : 
‘Selected Poems and Tales of Edgar Allan Poe.” By Charles 
Marshall Graves. 
From Fleming H. Revell Company, New York : 
** John Witherspoon.”” By David Walker Woods. (Price $1. 30.) 
“The Double Doctrine of the Church of Rome.’’ By Baroness von 
Zedtwitz. 
From the Vir Publishing Company, Philadelphia : 

“What a Young Boy Ought To Know.” By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
Self and Sex Series. (Price $1.) 

‘What a Young Girl Ought To Know.” By Dr. Mary Wood Alles 
world superintendent of the Purity Department, w. ©. T. U- 
(Price $1.) 

From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York : 
“Saints in Society.”” By Margaret Baillie-Saunders. (Price $1.50.) 


A DELIGHTFUL aromatic for all wine, spirit and soda 


a beverages—Abbott’s Angostura Bitters. 
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NEW HOME ON VESEY STREET, NEW YORK, OF THE “ EVENING 
POST.” 


America’s Veteran Journals. 


HE APPROACHING removal of the New York 
Evening Post into its new and more spacious 
quarters will serve to remind the country that the 
Post is among the oldest, as it is also among the ablest 
and most conspicuous, of its journals. The Post cele- 
brated its centennial in 1901. Only one daily paper in 
New York is older than the Post, and that is the Globe. 
None of the other New York dailies is anywhere near 
the century mark. The Journal of Commerce was 
started in 1827, tiie Courier des Etats Unis in 1828, 
the Sun in 1833, the Staats-Zeitung in 1834, the 
Herald in 1835, the Tribune in 1841, the Times in 
1851, the World in 1860, and the Evening Mail in 1867. 
Outside of New York the dailies which have passed 
the hundred-year mark are the Hartford Courant, 
Baltimore American, Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, 
Charleston News and Courier, Philadelphia North 
American, and Pittsburg Gazette, while the St. Louis 
Republic will reach the century line two years hence. 
Of course none of the magazines closely approaches 
the century line, the oldest of them, the North Ameri- 
can Review, having been founded in 1815. The pioneer 
among the illustrated papers, LESLIE’s WEEKLY, had 
its semi-centennial in December, 1905. The New York 
Evening Post is one of the bravest, sanest, and most 
valuable journals in America. ‘‘The design of this 
paper is to diffuse among the people correct informa- 
tion on all interesting subjects, to inculeate just prin- 
ciples in religion, morals, and politics ; and to cultivate 
a taste for sound literature.’’ To the demands of this 
Platform, which is an extract from its prospectus in 
its first number, that of November 16th, 1801, the 
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Evening Post has scrupulously conformed to this day, 
and we congratulate it on the manifold evidences of its 
strength and prosperity. 


Minnesota’s Monument at Vicksburg. 


ORK WILL soon be begun in the Vicksburg na- 
tional military park on the monument to be 
erected by Minnesota, in honor of the troops from that 
State which took part in the memorable siege. It will 
stand on the central ridge of the battle-field, and will 
be visible from all parts of it. It will be a shaft of 
Southern granite ninety feet in height. At the base 
will be placed an heroic-size female figure of Peace, 
with a sheathed sword in her right hand, and the war- 
rior’s shield, wreathed with the laurel of victory, in 
her left. The design has been executed in a dignified 
and impressive manner. It has been the idea of the 
sculptor to typify the peace which has blessed the 
reunited nation, while representing Motherhood re- 
joicing in the restoration of her sons; and the fact 
that this is the first peace monument erected in a 
national cemetery is regarded as especially noteworthy. 
The sculptor is William Couper, of New York. 

The park contains about 1,250 acres, with twenty- 
seven miles of roadway. Twelve States have made 
appropriations for the establishment of memorials 
there, and four have already been erected. 


Opening a Wonderful New Copper 
District. 


OLONEL ROBERT H. HOPPER, whose success- 
ful organization of the Sierra Consolidated Min- 
ing Company has given him a high place in the mining 
world, is the owner of several remarkable copper prop- 
erties in the Caballo Mountain district in New Mexico. 
This is the mountain range in which the famous Bis- 
bee mining camp is located, which includes the Cal- 
umet and Arizona, regarded by many as perhaps one 
of the greatest mines in the world. The wonderful 
development of the Calumet and Arizona within a 
very short time has caused the most extraordinary 
rise in the value of its shares, and enriched all those 
who were fortunate enough to buy the stock when it 
was first offered at a nominal price to the public. The 
Calumet and Arizona was organized as late as 1903, 
when the stock sold as low as thirty-seven cents a 
share. It now sells at from $119 to$126 a share, and 
its July dividena aggregated $600,000. The Copper 
Queen, also in this district, is one of the oldest and 
best copper mines in the world, and its stock is held by 
Phelps Dodge & Company, and none of it at all is on 
the market at any price. 

These two mines, the Calumet and Arizona and the 
Copper Queen, produced 12,600,000 pounds of copper 
during the single month of June last. 

Colonel Hopper’s friends have long been urging 
him to place his properties on the market, but he has 
had such large and important interests in other direc- 
tions to look after, that he has not been ready to re- 
spond until recently, when he prepared to place one 
of his best properties among his friends, preliminary 
to organizing a company to proceed withthe rapid de- 
velopment of the mines. 

Mining engineers who have been visiting Colonel 
Hopper’s office, 100 Broadway, New York City, have 
been surprised at the remarkable richness of the 
splendid samples of ore from his mines which he has 
on exhibition. These samples yield from thirty to 
seventy per cent. of copper, the most extraordinary 
percentages almost on record, and the reports made 
by those who have examined the mines state that the 
amount of ore in sight is almost beyond belief. 

Copies of this report, made by men of the highest 
standing and unquestioned integrity, can be obtained 
by addressing Colonel Hopper. 

The shares of the Victoria Chief have not been of- 
fered to the public, but have been placed among Mr. 
Hopper’s own friends at a special price, and to a lim- 
ited amount. Offers for large blocks of the stock 
have been invariably declined, as Colonel Hopper pre- 
fers not to have a speculative element attached to airy 
of his mining propositions. He is always glad to show 
his specimens, his photographs, and maps of the 
mines, and to send copies of reports, assays, maps, 
etc., as well as the price of the shares, on application 
to Colonel Robert H. Hopper, Victoria Chief Mine, 
100 Broadway, New York. 
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HEROIC-SIZE FEMALE FIGURE OF PEACE TO BE PLACED AT THE 
BASE OF THE MONUMENT IN HONOR OF MINNESOTA 
TROOPS THAT FOUGHT AT VICKSBURG. 


Colored Men’s Grievances in Georgia. 


|" IS impossible to read the address recently issued to 
the world by the Georgia Equal Rights Association, 
a new organization of colored men, and not feel that 
there is a large measure of right and justice in their 
demands. These demands are couched in moderate 
language and evidence a spirit of reasonableness and 
intelligent judgment which would do credit to any body 
of white men. The first grievance stated is that, 
while the white and black populations are nearly equal, 
the white child gets eighty per cent. of the school 
money and the black one only twenty per cent. 
Wages are unequal, and frequently the black laborer is 
cheated out of his scanty earnings, while he is de- 
barred from competition in the trades, no matter how 
great his skill. Notwithstanding this handicap, the 
colored people of Georgia pay taxes on more than 
$18,000,000 worth of property. ‘“* Is it fair,’’ asks the 
address, ‘‘ that the possessors of this property should 
have no voice in its government and taxation? Taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny.’’ Again, the 
right to enter the militia of Georgia is asked for. 
“*We have fought for this country in four wars,’’ it 
adds, ‘‘and if we are good enough to fight, we are 
good enough to be trained for fighting.’’ That seems 
logical and fair, as is also the further proposition that 
colored men be permitted to serve on juries. ‘“‘ Trial 
by one’s peers is one of the fundamental rights of 
common law, and this is systematically denied in 
Georgia.’’ Worse than that, colored men are pun- 
ished without intelligent discrimination. Cruel sen- 
tences are inflicted on them. Twenty-five per cent. of 
the convicts are condemned for life and sixty per cent. 
for ten years or more, while for similar crimes white 
men often escape conviction or are soon pardoned. 
All these things are in violation of the plain principles 
of justice and square dealing and cannot be defended 
on any ground. The intelligent citizens of Georgia 
should right such manifest wrongs as are here disclosed 
without being forced to do so by outside pressure. 
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OPENING OF THE FIRST RACE-COURSE IN PORTO RICO. 
CROWDS OF NATIVES ASSEMBLED TO WITNESS THE EQUINE CONTESTS ON THE FINE TRACK OF THE HIPPODROME AT SAN JUAN, P. B.—Photograph by W. H. Spear. 








([NOTICE.—Subscribers to LesLize’s WEEKLY 
at the home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
at the full subscription rates, namely, five dollars 
per annum, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on 
what is known as “Jasper’s Preferred List,”’ en- 
titling them to the early delivery of their papers 
and to answers in this column to inquiries on finan- 
cial questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, 
in emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. 
Preferred subscribers must remit directly to the 
office of Judge Company, in New York, and not 
through any subscription agency. No additional 
charge is made for answering questions, and all 
communications are treated confidentially. A two- 
cent postage stamp should always be inclosed, as 
sometimes a personal reply is necessary. All in- 
quiries should be addressed to “ Jasper,’’ Financial 
Editor, LESLIF£’s WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New 
York.] 


F ANYTHING is the matter with the 
stock market the public is to blame. 
If smart and unscrupulous managers of 
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Capital $2,500,000.00 
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Send for our free booklet "R," giving im- 
portant information about Cleveland and 
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Learn the quickest, safest and easiest way to Make 
Money. ‘The Investment Herald shows you low small 
savings, wisely invested, grow into fortunes. It gives 
you ALL the information concerning the leading Money 
Making enterprises and shows you how to select th-+ 
most successful companies and the soundest dividend 
paying stocks. Read it carelully before investing and 
avoid mistakes, It will be sent FREE tor six months to 
investors. A. L. WISNER & CO., Publishers, Dept. 3, 
7°-60 Wall St, New York. 
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Photogravure, 12x15. 
50 CENTS 
‘*GOOD-NIGHT!"’ 


it is the last word. There is nothing more to 


be said. 
The picture 


beautiful, artistic, pertinent— speaks 
for itself, 


Address 
Picture Department, Judge Company 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Add extra postage for foreign orders. 





A paper that gives you information 

A paper that prevents bad investments. 

A paper that advises good investments. 

A paper giving this advice is worth reading. 

Sign and forward coupon below and it will be mailed 
you six months free. 
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82 Broadway, N. Y. 
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JASPER’S HINTS TO MONEY-MAKERS 


They own and control a vast majority of | these gentlemen to find the London 


corporations have watered the capital of 
the latter, and sold the watered securi- 
ties at high prices vo an unthinking pub- 
lic, the latter must take its share of the 
responsibility. If the publie had not in- 
trusted the management of the com- 
panies to unscrupulous hands_ there 
would have been no occasion for fault- 
finding. The appeal of a self-constituted 
committee of policy-holders of the Mu- 
tual Life and New York Life Insurance 
companies for voting proxies for the 
next election reminds the policy-holders 
that they can acquire control of the com- 
panies if they will act together and vote 
for their own tickets, instead of giving 
their proxies, as they have usually done, 
to the managers or agents of the com- 
panies. I have often pointed out to com- 
plaining readers that they had no right 
to complain of the misconduct of rail- 
way and industrial enterprises as long as 
the stockholders are foolish enough to 
give voting proxies to the parties com- 
plained of. I am not now referring to 
the life-insurance companies, for I am 
not prepared to say that Mr. Samuel 
Untermyer and Mr. Sam Newhouse, with 


its shares. It is true that they send out 
circulars asking for proxies of other share- 
holders at each annual meeting, but if 
they received not a single proxy they 
would still have an overwhelming major- 
ity of the votes, and could, and very prop- 
erly should, elect such directors as they 
may see fit. No shareholder in the 
Standard Oil was ever heard to complain. 
The principal fault found by the yellow 
magazine and press writers is that the 
stock of the company sells too high and 
that dividends are too generous. In all 
the investigations of corporations which 
have been made, with disclosures of graft 
on every side, no investigation has ever 


| yet disclosed a grafting official in the 


Standard Oil. It has been charged, and 
I have no doubt with truth, that, like all 
other great corporations, it has sought 


| to take advantage of every opportunity 
to increase its business and to diminish | 


their Wall Street connections, are more | 


fitted to take the shareholders under 


their wing than the present manage- | 


ments. 
fundamentally right in their statement 
that policy-holders should vote their own 
policies. 

Here we have Mr. Fish and Mr. Harri- 
man in a fight over the control of the 
Illinois Central, revealing their desper- 
ate dependence on the shareholders by 
calling on the latter for voting proxies. 
Why should a shareholder in the Illinois 
Central prefer Harriman to Fish, or Fish 
to Harriman’? Both are tarred with the 
| same stick ; both have made themselves 

enormously wealthy by controlling great 
corporations which they did not own. 
They have obtained control by the very 
simple and inexpensive expedient of send- 


nual election, to stockholders, asking the 
latter to sign blank proxies in favor, re- 
spectively, of Fish or Harriman. This 
is the usual custom, and shareholders 
have regularly sent in the proxies when 
asked for, as a matter of course, until 
finally many shareholders really believe 
that they are under some sort of compul- 
sion to give up their voting privileges 


do so. 

What stockholders of a company can 
do, when they really get together, has 
been shown in a number of instances, 
, notably in the case of the American Ice 
| Company, where a stockholders’ combi- 
nation led to the appointment of a com- 
mittee, a thorough expert examination 
of the company’s properties, and a com- 
plete reorganization of the board of di- 
rectors. What was the result? Pre- 
ferred stock, that had dropped to about 
20, was made so good that it now sells 
at a figure which is fully three or four 
times as high. And no one complains of 
the management. The stockholders of 
the Illinois Central may say that they 
have no one to whom they can send their 
proxies. They ought to organize a stock- 
holders’ committee, and if they can do 
no better they can send their proxies to 
me. Whenever I receive a_ sufficient 
number of proxies to justify a represen- 
tation at the annual meeting of any com- 


made and to demand a fair statement of 
the company’s affairs for the benefit of 
all the stockholders. It is a curious fact 


that the severest attacks of the press are | 


made on the management of a corpora- 
tion which does not depend upon proxies 
for control. I refer to the Standard Oil 
Company. I have no interest in this con- 
cern, or in its makers and owners, ex- 
cepting such as any citizen might have in 
a successful enterprise. But 1 repeat 
that it is a curious fact that the one cor- 
poration which is managed and controlled 
by its principal owners is the subject of 
severest criticism, while other great cor- 
porations, including the Steel Trust, the 
greatest corporation of all, which is not 
managed by its owners, goes unscathed. 
The great bulk of the shares of the 
Standard Oj] Company are owned by men 
| who created and organized it—the Rocke- 
fellers, H. H. Rogers, Henry Flagler, 
Archbold, O’Day, Bedford, and their as- 
sociates. Their brains and energy are 
| responsible for the development of the 
oil industry of the United States-until it 

| has become the greatest in the world. 


But both of these gentlemen are | 
| punished; but, while several railroads 


the business of its competitors. It has 
accepted rebates from railroads the same 
as its competitors ; it has bought out, 
or driven out, competition wherever it 
could, just as every man in every com- 
petitive line of business, great or small, 
yellow newspapers and magazines in- 
cluded, have done and are still doing. 
If it has violated the law it should be 


have been heavily fined for violating the 
statutes, and while our strenuous Presi- 


| dent with his “‘ big stick ’’ has been per- 


ing out printed circulars, before each an- | 
| ever was diseased with Enterprise, I am 


sistently pursuing the Standard Oil; while 
every reforming and every reformed 
member of every Legislature, and every 
blackmailing lobbyist who could get a 
foothold anywhere in politics has been 


pursuing the Standard Oil, somehow or | 


other none of the suits seemed to result 
in a verdict of “‘ guilty,’’ 
Standard Oil men so relentlessly pursued 
has yet seen the inside of a jail. 

I am not surprised that Mr. Rogers is 
quoted as saying, when asked to partici- 
pate in a new business venture, ‘‘If I 


now cured.’’ ‘The enterprise which 
made the Standard Oil the greatest com- 


| pany of its kind in all the world, which 


has made every oil-field in the United 
States a centre of industry, which has 


| opened in the most distant markets an 


whenever the management asks them to | 





pany, I seek to have such representation | 





opportunity for the export of American 
oil, which has added to the wealth of 
every shareholder in the company, great 
and small, is to be commended rather 
than to be discouraged ; and in no other 
country but our own would it be lam- 
basted, denounced, criticised, ridiculed, 
and vituperated as it is here. Any one 
can buy Standard Oil shares who has the 
money and will go into Wall Street and 
pick up the stock. The shares are for 


and none of the | 


| 








| 
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Times putting up danger-signals against 
‘ kite-flying operations ’’ in London, 


(ontinued on page 9. 


‘ 


our 


A Million-dollar Mistake. 


HE BRIEF and disastrous history of 
the big and expensive horse-racing 
resort which began operations in New 
Hampshire this summer is full of signifi- 
“ance in its bearing upon similar resorts 
in other States. By reason of the vigor- 
ous and determined actien of a body of 
New Hampshire citizens, led by Presi- 
dent Tucker, of Dartmouth College, the 
managers of ‘the race-course at Salem 
were compelled to announce in advance 
that neither book-making nor any other 
form of gambling would be permitted 
within the inclosure, and when the place 
was opened for business effective meas- 
ures were adopted for the enforcement 
of this rule. The sale of liquor on the 
ground was also prohibited in conformity 
with the laws of the State. With these 
limitations on the “‘sport,’’ no betting- 
ring and no drinking bars, the resort had 
no attractions for the elements which 
make up the usual concourse at profes- 
sional horse-races, and was a failure 
from the start. The gate receipts were 
sufficient to pay only a small part of the 
running expenses, and the resort, it is 
said, will have to be abandoned, at a loss 
to its promoters of over a million dollars, 
This result is a tribute to righteous law, 
and aroused moral sentiment in New 
Hampshire, and a striking illustration 
also of the true character of professionai 
horse-racing. It furnishes positive and 
indubitable proof of the fact that horse- 
racing of this kind cannot exist without 
gambling, and thus effectually disposes 
of the silly and hollow pretense so often 
put forward by promoters of the sport, 
that it is a refined and gentlemanly 
recreation with the object of promoting 
the breed of horses. This is the shallow 
argument put forth in support of the 
Percy-Gray law, which still disgraces the 
statute-books of New York State, de- 
spite the efforts made at Albany last 
winter to remove it. 


Special Prizes for Photos. 


ATTENTION is called to two new special pictorial 


| contests in which the readers of LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


sale the same as those of any company, | 


and I venture to say that a more con- 
tented lot of shareholders than those in 
the Standard Oil Company will not be 
found in the United States. If the big 
men in the Standard Oil, instead of 
spending their money for educational in- 
stitutions, for hospitals, churches, libra- 
ries, and charities, would only follow the 
example of some of the more popular 
men on Wall Street, and spend their sur- 
plus on the race-track, or recklessly on 
‘‘ wine, women, and song,’’ with plenty 
of good cigars to keep the yellow jour- 
nalists smoking, the assaults upon them 
might cease. Whether my readers agree 
with me or not, it will do them no harm 
to think of these facts, because they are 
facts, and there dre two sides to every 
question. A fair man always considers 
both sides before he renders a verdict. 
The stock market is in precisely the 
same condition in which it has been since 
the opening of the year. The recent de- 
cline has only accentuated its disturbing 
factors. I believe that until the 
crops are garnered, and until the fear 
of severe stringency in money market 
has been overcome, we cannot expect 
persistent strength in the stock market. 
But it is always well to bear in mind 
that after violent liquidation, in the 
natural order of things, there should be, 
and usually is, an improvement in the 
market’s tone. The recent slump in tin, 
and the drive against some of the cop- 
per stocks, especially in the Boston 
market, may have significance, coming 
so soon after the disturbance in the 
Southern iron market. Some of the 
most conservative observers are getting 
to be a little pessimistic, and think 
they see signs that American prosperity 
has been overdone. It does not cheer 





are invited tc engage. A prize of $10 will be given 
for the finest Thanksgiving Day picture reaching us 
not later than November 15th; and a prize of $10 
for the most attractive Christmas picture furnished 
us by November 28th. 

Our amateur prize photo contest has long been 
one of the successful features of LESLIE'S WL EKLY. 
The publishers have decided to establish an addi- 
tional contest in which professionals, too, may take 
part. LESLIE’s WEEKLY will give a prize of $10 for 
the best picture with News value furnished by any 
amateur or professional. For every other News 
picture accepted for use $2 will be paid. All photo- 
graphs should be accompanied by a very brief state- 
ment of the events depicted, for explanation but 
not for publication. 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, a second prize of $3 for the picture 
next in merit, and a prize of $2 for the one which is 
third in point of excellence, the competition to be 
based on the originality of the subject and the per- 
fection of the photograph. Preference will be given 
to unique and original work and to that which bears 
aspecial relation to news events. We invite all ama- 
teurs to enter this contest. A contestant may sub- 
mit any numberof photographs atone time. Photo- 
graphs may be mounted or unmounted, and will be 
returned if stamps are sent for this purpose with a 
request for their return. All photographs entered in 
the contest and not prize-winners will be subject to 
our use unless otherwise directed, and $1 will be paid 
for each photograph we may use. No copyrigh 
photographs will be received, nor such as have 
been published or offered elsewhere. Many photo- 
graphs are received, and those accepted wil’ be 
utilized as soon as possible. Contestants should 
be patient. No writing except the name and ad- 
dress of the sender should appear on the back of 
the photograph, except when letter postage 18 
paid, and in every instance care must be taken to 
use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must be entered by the makers. Silver paper witha 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. hey are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature 1s one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 


The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. All Leen 9 


graphs accepted and paid for by LESLIE’s WwW 
become its property and therefore will not be re- 
turned. 

NoTE TO PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


The value of the photographs which many of our 


correspondents send us is greatly impaired by pee 
failure to provide adequate captions. Eve 7 bly 
e . 


submitted should have wiitten on the back, x 
but lightly, in lead pencil, besides the name and @ 
dress of the photographer, a full descriptive a 
telling briefly just what that particular picture 
represents. For example, a photograph of = etree’ 
swept by a fire, or a cyclone, should bear 4 og 
tion identifying the buildings shown, givins. rly 
name of the street, and indicating any par “pe 2 
noteworthy feature of the scene. Do not be 4 ra 


of making your captions too full. We can cr ory = 
them. The name of the party to whom pau pam 


the photograph must be made should alway 
ly indicated on back of photograph. 
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Defeating 


WINNER 

OF THE 
VANDERBILT 
CUP RACE, 


1905 


15-20 H. P., $4,750 
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The VICTORIOUS 


DARRACQ 


FIRST WATER COOLED CAR IN 
Covering a distance of 46.44 miles on 2 


62 competitors 





40-60 H. P. Demi Limousine 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 
Darracq Motor Car Company 


NEW YORK 


In Boston, Chicago, and Philadelphia 


FIRST in SPEED 
FIRST in ENDURANCE 
FIRST in ECONOMY 


»-GALLON EFFICIENCY TES1 
gallons of gasoline 


including 16 foreign cars 


HOLDER 
OF ALL 
WORLD'S 
SPEED 
RECORDS 


20-32 H. P., $6,000 


1989 BROADWAY 
Bet. 67th and 68th Sts. 




















The New 
44x 6% 


KODAK 


Ask your dealer to show the 
No. 4A Folding; pictures 4; x 
6's inches, high speed lens and 
shutter, Pocket Kodak simplic- 
ity, price $35.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
The Kodak City. 


A tk Catalogues free at 
dealer , by mat. 
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The Best Bitter Liqueur. 
temper, 


times depend upon good 
Which depends on good 
health and digestion. Nothing like 
a small glass of Underberg Bitters. 

Enjoyable as a cocktail and better for you. 
6,000,000 bottles imported to the 

United States. 
At all Hotels, Club 


the botti, s and Restaurants, or by 
e bottl. g 


at Vine Merchants and Grocers. 
BOTTLED ONLY BY 
H. Underberg Albrecht, Rheinberg, Germany, 
since 1846. 
ec LUYTIES BROTHERS, 
reneral Agents, New York. 





| tion of the general manager. 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued trom page 92 


and warning investors that we are strain- 
ing our credit at home and abroad, and 
creating distrust regarding the financial 
methods of Wall Street. I still believe 
that this is a good time for caution, and 
that it is better to be out of the market 
than in it, if one can get out with a 
profit. 


“B.,” Duluth: [ would steer clear of the concern. 
Denver reeks with promoters. Most of its promo- 


! tions are good things to let alone. 


“Nesmer,”’ Cincinnati: You runsome risk in buy- 
ing the shares of telephone companies which are in 
competition with the Bell system, Independent com- 
panies are starting in all directions, and the compe- 
tition is constantly increasing. Of course the parent 
company might make a combination with its com- 
petitors, but if it should not do so, competition might 
result in a ruinous reduction of rates. The element 
of speculation enters highly into all such enter- 


prises. 
a 8 5 1. Note advices elsewhere in this col- 
umn, 2. Little accurate information has been given 


out about Greene Gold-Silver. The stock has sold 
much higher, but the sudden discontinuance of 
dividends led to a severe slump in the stock. It has 
been reported that new and valuable properties 


| have been acquired by the company, but nothing 


\ 


| 


has been made officially public, and conflicting re- 
ports are heard as to the exact condition of the com- 
pany and the value of its claims. 

““H.,”’ Peoria, [ll.: 1. A number of bonds are now 
yielding from 6 1-2 to 8 per cent., and some very good 
railroad notes are netting 6 per cent. or over. The 
Kansas City Southern 5 notes, around 95, will give 
you 5 3-4 per cent. interest, and the ’Frisco 4 1-28 do 
as well. American Ice Securities 6s around 90 net 
7 per cent. Among the cheaper of the somewhat 
speculative bonds, I would name those of the Ice 
Company, and the 4 1-2s of the Int. Mer. Marine, 
which also net about 7 per cent. to the purchaser. 
2. It might be wise to hold the M.-H. Basket stock 
for a possible rise. The concern has a monopoly to 
a certain extent, and seems to be doing a large busi- 
ness. 

“D.C.,” Providence, R.1.: 1. B. and O. preferred 
is regarded as a safe investment, because there is 
less than $60,000,000 of it paying 4 per cent., while 
there is over $120,000,000 of the common behind it 
now paying 5 per cent. If the liquidation in the 
market should continue you will get the preferred 
at a lower price later on. 2. Thedecline in Am. Tel. 
and Tel. has been in sympathy with the condition 
of the rest of the market. The opposition telephone 
lines are making considerable headway, and this 


| 


** Vindex’”’: 1. The sharp decline in the Tonopah | 
Extension shares is said to have been occasioned by 


| dissensions in the company which led to unloading | 


| of the shares by certain heavy holders. 


| satisfactory knowledge regarding the value of min- | 


These dis- 
sensions appear to have been healed, according to | 
latest reports. It is always very difficult to obtain | 





ing stocks. Railroads report their earnings and ex- 


| pense regularly, but mining companies work under 


ground, and obviously no one can know of the 
wealth that may be disclosed except upon personal 
knowledge of those who have reen it. 2. Of the 
low-priced railroad stocks, Ontario and Western, 
which has just declared a dividend of 2 pei cent., | 
and which has been selling under 50, looks as at- | 
tractive as any. The fact that the Hartford and 
New Haven bought control of this company, by pay- 
ing about 48 for the shares, has led many to believe 
that an advance might naturally be expected, be- 
cause the parent company, by diverting traffic to 
the Ontario and Western, has it in its power to 


| largely increase the business and the earnings of 


the latter. 

“C. M.,” Troy, N. Y.: 1. The new stock of the 
American Malt corporation is ready for issve in ex- 
change for certificates of the old stock. It is said 
that all but 12 per cent. of the old stock has been ex- 
changed for certificates. I still believe that the 


| holders of old Malt preferred will get better figures 


by holding out than by joining in the reorganiza- 
tion play. I do not see how they can be kept from 


| a fair adjustment of the accrued dividends on the 


stock. 2. Ido not wonder that the Allis-Chalmers 
shareholders object to the proposed placing of a 
$15,000,000 mortgage on the property ahead of the 
shares, when only five years ago a new issue of pre- 
ferred was sold to the public at over par, on the 
promise that 7 per cent. dividends on the preferred 
and common would be paid. Those who bought 
this stock on the prospectus issued by the Vermilye 


| Company ought to ask the latter for an explanation 
| of the rosy statements made five years ago. I won- 





| ye funnie Tack. 
| of my collection !’’ he 





must be reckoned with eventually by the American | 


company. Corporations which have patents and 
franchises as a chief element of their strength are, 
in these days, particularly susceptible to Wall Street 
influences. 

** Bonds,” Buffalo: There need be no haste in in- 
vesting in the bond market. Two years ago, during 
the boom, we were told that there were not enough 
securities to goaround. Now, there are too many to 
be absorbed. The C. B. and Q., Illinois division, 4s, 


| which were put on the market by the Morgan syn- 


dicate at 108 and interest, are now settling down to- 
ward par and interest, because the syndicate has 
been dissolved with a loss estimated at over $2,000,- 
000. Bargains in bonds, as well as in stocks, will be 
had before the close of the year. The-erecent liqui- 
dation has not carried the market to the low figures 
of 1903. Most active stocks are considerably higher, 
though Missouri Pacific, Consolidated Gas, and a 
few others are selling at lower figures. Pennsyl- 
vania has almost reached the low level of 1903, 
while U. P. sells almost twice as high as it did 
three years ago. 

“Investor’”’: 1. All of the old Vanderbilt stocks, 
including Lake Shore and Michigan Central, are 
making very large earnings. Some of the stock- 
holders of Michigan Central, who have been receiv- 
ing only 4 per cent., claim that it is earning more 
than 20, and are demanding larger dividends. If 
these complaining shareholders would combine and 
put their proxies in friendly hands, instead of fool- 
ishly turning them over every year to the present 
management, they could compel recognition of their 
just dues. As long as shareholders will keep on 
sending their proxies to those who have their own 
selfish interests to serve, they will deserve to suffer. 
2. The rise in Lackawanna has been generally 
credited to its enormous earnings, which are said to 
almost net 50 per cent. on its small capital. Rumor 
had it at at one time that the Wabash was zecretly 
acquiring control of Lackawanna for an Eastern 
cutlet. If so, the secret has been well kept. 

“B. B.,” Baltimore, “‘Sigma,’” and “D. H.”: 1. 
The shares are not dealt in on the exchange. [ 
comment on Wall Street stocks end bonds princi- 
pally. 2. The sharp decline in Greene Copper has 
mystified a good many men on the Street. There is 
no doubt that the recent strike was very expensive 
to the company. Furthermore, there are rumors of 
dissensions, which are emphasized by the resigna- 
Colonel Greene has 
absolutely dominated this company, and whether 
he intends to continue the dividends or not, he alone 
can tell. The actions of the stock are not regarded 
as healthful, but Greene’s friends insist that he is 
not responsible for the drop, and that outside parties 
who seek control have been deliberately depressing 
shares. Nearly every expert who has visited the 
Greene mines has put a high value on them, higher 
even than the stock at its highest prices represent- 
ed. There is always danger in dealing with a one- 


| man institution. 





der how many of the stockholders of Allis-Chalmers 
will be foolish enough to turn their voting proxies 
over to the management at the next annual meeting. 
If they will send them to me I will try to have them 
used in their interests and demand an explanation. 


NEw York, July 19th, 1906. JASPER. 
aa + 


An Ancient Tayle. 
Ye Humorist & YE TACK. 


NCE UPONNE a time there lived a 
long-hayred Ape who was an Hu- 
morist. 

Yea, for manie yeares he hadde been 
earning hys salarie writing jokes aboute 
““Itte is ye star Joke 
sedde, ‘‘ butte 
mention ye Tack & ye Publick hath a 
fitte. When times gette dulle & I have 
notte ye pryce of a quick lunch, I sitte 
me down & write about ye humorous 
tack, & ye editor buyeth it for Two 
Dollars, & ye Reading Publick tyeth it- 
self into a knot & sheddeth teares of 
mirth over ye Tack. Of a truth, ye 
Tack is ye greatest Joke in all Creation !’’ 

Thatte nyte, as he went hyking across 
ye floor with hys first-born weeping in 
hys arms, he trod uponne a Tack. 

Ye which drave itself half an inch into 
ye Humorist’s sole, soe thatte he leaped 
high into ye ayre & bumped hys hedde 
agaynst ye ceiling, God wot. Alsoe he 
cursed & sware ferventlie & with greate 
zeal. 

“* Alas !’’ quoth he, as he sate uponne 
ye floor & extracted ye instrument from 
hys foote, “‘it cometh home to me thatte 
notte always is a Tack a Joke!’’ & he 
wept salte teares & limped away in 


| search of ye arnica bottle. 


WISDOM TABLETS: 


First Gob: A joke is a joke onlie 
when itte is on ye Other Fellow. 

Second Weep: A Joke is butte a Sor- 
row turned sharp end firste. 

Ye Long Howl: Ye Humorist goeth 
on for manie days; butte ye Publick 
getteth even once in a while 


LOWELL OTUS REESE. 
i a 


More Tuskegees Wanted. 


A PLAN WHICH will go far toward 

solving the long-vexed negro prob- 
lem in the South was that proposed by 
President Eliot, of Harvard University, 
in his address at the Tuskegee anniver- 
sary. ‘‘There should be,’’ he said, “‘ at 
least one such institution as Tuskegee 
in each of the Southern States, and, in 
my judgment, the national government, 
through whose action slavery was abol- 
ished, should take a hand in the estab- 
lishment of these new Tuskegees. The 
land-grant colleges in the Southern States 
are now used only for whites. Wherever 
throughout the country there are com- 
munities of colored people so populous 
that separate schools must be maintained 
for them, the national government should 
give aid to the State in founding and 
maintaining separate industrial and nor- 
mal schools competent to send out an 
adequate number of trained farmers, me- 
chanics, miners, teachers, and nurses.’’ 
The old objections against Federal aid 
for public schools will probably be raised 
against this proposal. Nevertheless, a 





way should be found to overcome these | 


obstacles. The institution at Tuskegee 
is the most powerful and effective agency 
in existence for the uplifting of the negro 
race, and the South cannot haye too 
many schools of its kind, 


i 
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OR cellarette or suitcase, buffet 
or car, CLUB COCKTAILS 
are all that cocktails should be. 
There’s no guess-work, no doubt- 
ful liquors—everything is known, 
and measured, and aged. 
If you’ve never tried CLUB, 
drink your first real cocktail. 
Just strain through 
cracked ice and serve. 
Seven varieties; each one 


delicious—of all good gro- 
cers and dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN € BRO., 


Sole Props. 
Hartford New York London 





Local Color. 
OW the green is on the hillside 
And the mauve is on the rocks ; 
But for variegated colors 
Look on all the summer socks. 





An Artistically Beautiful Picture 
By Sarka 











Copyright, Judge Co., 1906. 
LOVE’S PLIGHT. 


Cupid 


** What brought you here ?’” 
She . 


** You know.’ 


A new picture of a sentiment that is old, yet 
always new. Preserve it as long as you will—it 
will never grow ‘‘ old-fashioned”’ or lose the fresh- 
uess of its charm. 


Photogravure, 14x19 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR 
Add cxtra postage for foreign orders 


Address 
Picture Department, Judge Company, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Trade supplied by Anderson Magazine Co. 


32 Union Square, New York 











EVERY 


BOY Wants a Model Yacht Hull. 
Circular free. CRANE BROS., 
Manutacturers, Westfield, Mass. 





and music published ON 
ROYALTY. We write 


SONG-POEMS taysiiy"ee 


Popular Music Publishing Co., 585 Enterprise Bldg., Chicago, 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till curede 
Write DR. 4. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. 1. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 








‘Gentlemen over 25, of education and address, to 
learn our business. Wall be thoroughly instructed as a 
salesman, then advanced to position of manager. ex- 
cellent compensation trom the start. talch Bros. Co., 

toston, Mass.”’ 





$5; FOR LEGAL ADVICE how to incorporate, or- 
ganize, and finance business corporations, under any 
State for any purpose. $1 for the law of any State, or 
U. S., on any subject. Prompt service, Quick action, 
Address The Hanlons’ Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


Shrewd men wanted in every community, to 
act under instructions; previous experience not 


necessary. Send for free book of particulars. 
Grannan’s Detective Bureau, ,,,-Cincinnati, O. 


| sore EYES Dr ISAACTHOMESONS FYEWATER 
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UTY—that's about all 


that makes foreign cham- 


pagnes cost double the price of 


COOR’S 


Ghampagne 


Ship freight cuts some figure, 


but it is mostly duty. 


It's your duty to prove the 


superiority of the American 


product. 
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a "S Tatcum 





PRICKLY HEAT, * 
CHAFING, and 







al lightful after Shaving. 
d on receipt of 25c, Get Mennen’s (the original), 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N.J. 






SUNBURN, aod | all Mf afflictions 
Removes all odor of came 
Sold everywhere, or 
Sample Free. 
| gecond, 




















Vacation! 








Take yours 


Out We st 


We suggest the— 


Colorado Rockies 
Grand Canyon 
of Arizona 


Y osemite. and the cool 


California beaches. 


Very low Summer excursion rates. 


Ask for * “California Summer Outings.” 
oe Summer.” 
Titan of Chaems,’* and 
“To California Over the Santa Fe Trail.” 


me Dept., A. T. & S. F. Ry. System, 


‘life. The spiritual culture of our youth 











_former country has forty commercial 
| museums in the empire and continues to 


LESLIE’S 


A Plan for Religious Education. 


HOUGHTFUL MEN of all creeds and 
forms of religious faith in the United 
States have long been deeply concerned 
over the problem of religious education 
for the young. Many have felt alarmed 


over the growth of the secular spirit and | 


the prevailing ignorance as to the Bible 
and the fundamental teachings of reli- 
gion. The fact is recognized that in our 
established systems of education no ad- 
equate room is, or can be, found for re- 
ligious instruction. It is debarred from 
our public schools for reasons which com- 
mend themselves to the majority of 
American citizens, and Sunday Schools, 
as organized and administered in most 
churches, cannot and do not meet the 
need as it should be met. A way out 
of the difficulty was proposed in a reso- 
lution adopted at the inter-church con- 
ference held in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
last November, a proposal which has 
since met the hearty approval of repre- 
sentative men of various sects—Jewish, 
Roman Catholic, and Protestant. The 
resolution reads as follows : 


“* Resolved, That in the need of more systematic 
education in religion, we recommend, for the favor- 
able consideration of the public school authorities | 
of the country, the proposal to allow the children 
to absent themselves without detriment from the 
public school on Wednesday, or on some other, after- 
noon of the school week, for the purpose of attend- 
ing religious instruction in their own churches; 
and we urge upon the churches the advisability of 
availing themselves of the opportunity so rranted 
to give such instruction in addition to that given on 
Sunday.” 


The success of this plan will require, 
as will be observed, the co-operation of 
the public-school authorities in the first 
instance, and of the churches in the 
We hope this co-operation will 
be given. The plan must commend itself 
to every right-thinking parent or guar- 
dian of youth. Every such person must | 
recognize that the present lack of syste- 
matic education in religion is fraught 
with grave peril to public morals and all 
the higher interests of the nation. 
Washington laid down no principle of 
more fundamental value than that moral- 
ity divorced from religion is a hollow 
and unsound support for a true national 


cannot be neglected without a certain 
deterioration in all the qualities of man- 
hood and traits of character which go to 
the making of the best and worthiest 
American citizenship. It is in vain for 
us to look for more honesty and justice 
in business dealing, or loftier standards | 
in political conduct, when this culture of | 
the soul is lacking. Without this devel- | 
opment all other educational advance- 
ment and all our material prosperity will 
lead to nothing but dust and ashes. 

The plan proposed gives our public- 
school authorities an opportunity to sup- 
ply a lack which the schools themselves 
cannot supply, and which, in the eyes of 
not a few earnest and sincere people, 
has been a grave defect in our educa- 
tional system. It will give many churches 
an opportunity to open doors which are 
now too much closed, and to employ time, 
means, and energies which are now too 
often not employed at all, or directed to 
objects far less practical and less essen- 
tial to church life and religious progress. 


a e 
Business Chances Abroad. 


A BRITISH consular report from Reyk- 

javik describes the introduction, in 
considerable numbers, of motor-boats for 
the Icelandic fisheries. Automobiles and 
motor-boats are already found in Finland, 
and their use is increasing. 





BRITISH EAST AFRICA should offer 
a good market for sawing and other 
wood-working machinery, as one manu- 
facturing concern there has acquired 
some 250,000 acres of land on which it is 
estimated there are from seven to nine 
million tons of timber available for cut- 
ting, including varieties suitable for car- 
riage-building, etc. 
a 
WE CAN learn something from Japan 
as well as Germany as to methods 
of extending our foreign trade. The 


In various ways of that 


: ers would make it possible for Ameri- 
| cans to enter the market with a superior 


WEEKLY 


reaching $549,000. This canned meat 
is exported to China, Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines, and to other countries. 
MERICAN furniture manufacturers 
will find an unexplored field in Ba- 
varia, according to Consul-General Wil- 
liam F. Wright, of Munich. Office fur- 
niture has hitherto been sold there, but | 
the poor quality of general household | 
furniture supplied by home manufactur- 


product and to seil it at a profit. A well- 
located show-room, in charge of a good 
business man speaking German, is sug- | 
gested as the best medium for the intro- 
duction of American goods. 
— 
CONSUL V. L. DURHAIM, of Saltil- 
lo, reports that there is not a fruit- 
tree nursery in all Mexico, and suggests 
to American nurserymen of push and 
energy that they could succeed in that | 
republic. The consul says that fruit of 
the highest grade can be raised, all alti- 
tudes being available from the sea-level 
to 5,337 feet. Apples and pears thrive | 
in the elevated regions, where there are | 
excellent opportunities for raising | 
peaches, grapes, and plums. The con- | 
sumption of fruit in the Mexican cities 
is large, much of it coming from the | 
United States. | 
ILLIAM F. WRIGHT, of Munich, 
is informed by a large dealer 
in that city that there is a great 
scarcity in the supply of horse-hair in 
Bavaria, and that this would be a 
good opportunity for American exporters 
to gain a footing in the German market. 


| Several shipments have already been re- 


ceived from South America and Russia, 
but the demand is far from being cov- 
ered. It would be advisable for Amer- 
ican exporters to communicate direct 
with the firm of J. L. Hoenigsberger & 


| Co., of Munich, which is the most impor- 


tant concern in the district handling raw 
horse-hair. 
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LIQUEUR 


PERES CHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIALJNOW MADE AT 
TARRAGONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES 
DISTILLED BY THE CARTIIUSIAN MONKS 
(PERES CHARTREUX) AT THE MONASTERY 
OF LA GRANDE CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
AS CHARTREUSE. THE ABOVE CUT REP 
RESENTS THE BOTTLE AND LABEL EM- 
PLOYED IN THE PUTTING UP OF THE 
ARTICLE SINCE THE MONKS’ EXPULSION 
hROM FRANCE, AND IT IS NOW KNOWN 
AS LIQUEUR PERES CHARTREUX (THE 
STILL RETAIN THE 
TO USE THE OLD LOTTLE AND 
AS WELL), DISTILLED BY THE 
OF MONKS WHO HAVE SE- 
( tELY GUARDED THE SECRET OF ITS 
MANUFACTURE FOR HUNDREDS OF 
YEARS AND WHO ALONE POSSESS A 
KNOWLEDGE OF TILE ELEMENTS OF TIIIS 
DELICIOUS NECTAR, 


AND KNOWN 


MONKS, 
RIGHT 
LABEL 
SAME ORDER 
Ul 


HOWEVER, 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Catés, 
mines © Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y., 
Sole Agents for United States 
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JUDGE'S LIBRARY, A 


MAGAZINE of 
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AUGUST NUMBER NOW READY 





The Judge Company publishes the only humorous monthly magazine 


in America. 


a remarkable growth during the past year, 
a quarter of a million persons monthly. 


The Magazine of Fun (formerly Judge’ s Library) has shown 


and is now read by more than 
Each issue usually contains as 


many as twelve original humorous articles and thirty pages of pictures. 
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ailway Exchange, Chicago. | improve them. 





| kind it develops commerce and agricul- 
| ture. In 1902 Japan exported $142,000 
| worth of tinned meats, and there has 
_ been a large export every year since, the 
| aggregate value for ten months of 1905 


Io cents a Copy. 














August number now on sale on all news-stands, 


JUDGE COMPANY 


225 Fourth Avenue : 3 3 e 8 
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Consumption a House Disease: 


| plates of silver. 


THE SECOND annual report of the | 
I 


{enry Phipps Institute for the study, 
treatment, and prevention of tubercu- 
losis shows that, while no marvelous or 
unexpected results have been secured, 
measurable progress has been made by 
this beneficent institution in the treat- 
ment of the dread disease. Some state- 
ments made in the general summary of 
the year’s work are significant and inter- 
esting in their general application. Of 
the 1,561 patients treated during the 
year, nearly one-half were foreign-born 
and most of these ‘‘ probably had tuber- 
culosis when they landed on our shores.”’ 
Absolute exclusion of tuberculous im- 
migrants would lessen the burden of our 
crusade against tuberculosis at least one- 
third. 

The housing problem is stated to be 
one of primary importance in its bear- 
ings on this malady. Of all diseases, it 
is said, tuberculosis more than any other 
is a house disease. It is implanted in 
the house, develops in the house, and it 
matures in the house. Without the 
house, in the broad sense of the word, 
there probably could be no tuberculosis, 
as a cause of death, at least. House 
occupations were followed by nearly all 
the patients treated by the institute. 
The inference from this and the lesson 
to be taught are obvious enough. To 
successfully cope with the disease, either 
among the poor or the rich, special at- 
tention must be paid to sanitary condi- 
tions and surroundings ; there must be a 
return, so far as possible, to outdoor 
life ; pure, fresh air is a prime requisite, 
and there can be little hope of cure with- 
out it. The investigations of the insti- 
tute show that men are more frequently 
afflicted with tuberculosis than women. 
The largest number of patients are be- 
tween the ages of twenty and forty. 
‘*Overwork, want, sorrow, and dissipa- 
tion are strong fertilizers for consump- 
tion.’’ 

Some current misapprehensions con- 
cerning the disease are cvurrected. 
Though the tuberculous subject is by tra- 
dition emaciated, nearly one-half the 
patients who apply at the Phipps Insti- 
tute are recorded as looking well. 
is surprising,’’ says Dr. Flick, ‘* how ad- 
vanced a tuberculous subject may be and 
yet retain the appearance of physical 
well-being.’” The symptom which is 
most frequently misunderstood and mis- 
interpreted, even by physicians, is that 
of cough. According to Dr. Flick, ‘‘ tu- 
berculosis of the lungs in itself does not 
produce much cough, and (as his tables 
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LESLIE'S 


It assays over $6,000 
to the ton. 
7 
MERGER to include the Calumet and 
Pittsburg, Lake Superior and Pitts- 
burg, Junction and Pittsburg, and Duluth 
copper-mining companies, operating at 
Bisbee, Ariz., and controlled by men 
prominent in the United States Steel 
Corporation, is announced. The new 
corporation wil! be one of the most im- 
portant copper-mining combinations in 
the world. 





~ « 
Life-insurance Suggestions. 


O ONE of the fraternal societies has 
been so much extolled and has 
claimed for itself such qualities of sound- 
ness and stability and such wise manage- 
ment as the Royal Arcanum. It is one 
of the oldest of the fraternal orders and 
has secured a large membership in nearly 
every State in the Union. It was found- 
ed in the best intentions and has been, I 
believe, honestly administercd. It has 


represented almost the ideal system of | 
assessment insurance, and has stood as | 


good a chance of success and perpetuity, 
probably, as any society organized on the 
fraternal and assessment basis. Its 
faults and failures are inherent in the 
system itself, and not in the administra- 
tion. The Royal Arcanum sailed along 
beautifully for a number of years and 
hardly a wave of trouble rolled across its 
peaceful breast. It came to be quoted 
by its officers and members as the best 
living exemplar of the benefits and ad- 
vantages of the fraternal assessment 
order, as a standing refutation of the 
argument that such societies are frail 
and short-lived. 

But the inevitable has happened, the 
beginning of the end has come, sooner, 
perhaps, than might have been expected 
under the circumstances. Added years 
have increased the death rate among the 
older members, and also the expenses, 
faster than could be made up by the 
taking in of new blood. The only way 
to meet this emergency has been to raise 
the assessment on the old members, even 
though this had to be done generally in 
the face of an express agreement. The 
result has been discontent, rebellion, 
litigation, and other woes and miseries 
too numerous to mention. In Massachu- 
setts alone the Royal Arcanum lost 4,544 
members last year, and five councils sur- 
rendered their charters. In New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio a large number 


|of local societies have disbanded and 


show) may be entirely free from cough.’’ | 


Moreover, tubercle bacilli are not found 


in the sputum until the disease has gone | 


beyond incipiency ; and even when the 
tissue has begun to break down, the ba- 
cilli are not always in evidence. 

As to treatment, this second report 
adds but little to what was said in the 
first about nourishing food, rest, and 
fresh air. These are the three luxuries 
which the poor are unable to command. 
Under the goad of necessity they neglect 
the disease until it has made such head- 
way that it has begun to incapacitate 
them. The huge undertaking, then, 
that confronts those who have enlisted 
for the stamping out of tuberculosis is to 
persuade people to consult physicians in 
regard to all symptoms that are not those 
of acute and brief illness ; to teach phy- 
Siclans to recognize the early phases of 
the disease ; and to furnish for the im- 
periled poor, food and good housing on a 
scale hitherto unknown to the weak and 
needy without pauperizing them. 

« . 


Mining Notes of Special Interest. 


RIPPLE CREEK’S June output was 
49,100 tons of ore, valued at $1,- 
608, 800 —the largest record for the month 
for several years. The production for 
the first six months of 1906 was 296,700 
tons (value $8,996,225), a record which 
compares favorably with that for the 
first half of 1905. 


MANY SCIENTIFIC men are investi- 
gating the mineral deposits in the 
Cobalt (Ontario) region. Among them 
are Dr. N. D. Daru, representing the 
Indian government ; Dr. Barlow, of the 
Canadian Geological Survey ; Professor 
W. G. Miller, provincial geologist ; Pro- 
fessor Irving, of Lehigh University, and 
Professor W. E. Hidden, of New York. 
he of the recent finds was a nugget 
Weighing over 200 pounds, filled with 





| Life or Equitable for policies in the Northwestern. 


| you may remember, and was not found entirely fault- 





others have threatenéd to secede from 
the national body. It is difficult to see 
how the downward movement thus be- 
gun can result otherwise than in the dis- 
ruption of the order, which will mean, of 
course, the absolute loss of all that has 
been invested in it by its thousands of 
members throughout the country. And 
if such a fate can befall an order so long | 
established and so well managed as the 
Royal Arcanum, what hope is there for 
the small concerns of the kind which are 
now pro‘nising large things to members 
on a much weaker and more slender 
basis? One word spells the history of 
all these societies, no matter how well 
they may flourish for a season, and that 
word is, disaster — sure, irretrievable 
disaster. 


T.,”’ Pittsburg, Penn.: 1. The Sun Life, of Mont- 
real, has an excellent record, but expenses of man- 
agement look heavy. Ido not regard it as in any 
sense better than the leading companies of the 
United States. 2. The loan value is the amount 
loanable on the policy. Loans, of course, are ex- 
pected to be repaid. 

“Pp. D.,’? Milwaukee: I would not think for a 
moment of exchanging my policies in the Mutual 


The last mentioned was also under investigation, 


less. There is no question as to the stability and 
solvency of all the great life-insurance companies 
of this country. 

“Pp. P.,”” Rochester, N. Y.: 1. I would no* beina 
hurry to send my proxy to any of the self-consti- 
tuted committees who are reaching out in all direc- | 
tions for proxies, after the Tom Lawson style. It 
would be much better to wait and see whom the 
companies propose to name as directors, and to com- 
pare the tickets offered you before you make up 
your mind which one to vote for. Possibly, you 
may favor a mixed ticket. 2. If you are able to at- 
tend the meeting, you might better do so than to 
give your proxy to an outsider. 


Fhe Maree X 


Mothers will find Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup the best remedy for their children. 25c¢ a bottle. 





THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN 
are BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. = 25c.a box. 

Tue Sohmer Pianos are pronounced superior to all 
others by leading artists. 


THE HAYES DEVOTED TO ASTHMA 


and Hay-Fever. Mailed free on request. 
BULLETIN Address Dr. Hayes, Dept. L, Buffalo N.Y. 
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the market. 





or address 


ha A i Ra A, Sancta a 
Q 
Write for a trial box—we send it without coat, 
ache or neuralgia, Megrimine is a necessity—the most reliable remedy on 
Cures any headache in thirty minutes, 


will never be without It. 
head of all remedieg for painful nervous troubles, 


ve 


AND 


UICKLY CURED BY USING 


DR. WHITEHALL’S MEGRIMINE 


If you suffer from head, 


After one trial you 


Twenty years of success p!aces Megrimine at the & 
For sale by all druggists, & 


The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 308 N. Main Street, Socth 
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This gentleman — when at home —is a staid 
He works six days (and some- 


But the Call of the Wild 


business man. 
times more) per week. 


‘ 


cm \ 3 
“os 


appeals to him over-poweringly at least once each 


year. 


Then he takes his rod and gun, together 


with his vacation trunkful of ‘t duds’”— and the office 


knoweth him no more for two weeks. 


One day he returns, as brown as an Indian, with an 
elastic step and a strange new twinkle in his eye. 


A Trip Worth While 
YOU ought to know all about Colorado, how cheaply 


it is reached, and the best way to get 
send you our new 80-page 
“Under the Turquoise Sky,” 


three 


illustrated 


your name and two-cent stamps. 


there, 


We will 
booklet, entitled 


giving this information, for 


Rock 


Remember 


Island as the Colorado line and write to-day for rates, infor- 


mation and the booklet. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
ROCK ISLAND LINES, 
Room 12, La Salle Station, Chicago. 


Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST- 
CLASS Piano, or Piano and Sell-Player combined, 
should not fail to examine the merits of the world- 
renowned 


SOHMER 


PIANOS 


and the ‘“*SOHMER -CECILIAN ” 
which surpass all others. 
Catalogue mailed on application, 


SOHMER & COMPANY, NEW YORK. 





Inside Players, 











Alaskan Fish for China. 


HE DISCOVERY that great schools 
of trepang exist in the waters near 
Sitka, Alas., suggests to Consul-General 
Miller, of Yokohama, the possibility of 
a new industry for Alaskan fishermen. 
‘These curious, little prickly fish, boiled 
and dried, sell in China for about forty 
cents (gold) per pound, and are esteemed 
a great delicacy by the Celestials when 
used as a basis for their gelatinous 
soups. 








DO YOU EVER THINK ABOUT OWNING: YOUR OWN HOME 














‘ Pr a Voto 





F YOU are thinking about 
l Building a House an in- 
vestment of $1.00 now will 
save you hundreds of dollars 
in building a house, by get- 
ting the latest and most prac- 
tical ideas of the noted and 
capable architect, Mr. George 
Palliser. We therefore de- 
sire to call your special at- 
tention to our new book just 
and containing over 


ONE HUNDRED 
UP-TO-DATE 
HOUSE PLANS 


issued 








THE 


etc., etc. 


them. 
mail, postpaid, $1.00. Bound in cloth, $2.00. 
price. Address all orders with remittances to 





TITLE OF 


GEORGE PALLISER’S 
MODERN BUILDINGS 


A new up-to-date book, containing over one hundred plans (all new) of houses ranging in cost 
from $500 to $20,000; also plans of Public Library Buildings, Summer Hotels, Stables, Public Halls, 


This book is a collection of practical designs showing examples of houses recently built, and in- 
valuable to everyone thinking of building, by reason of their having been, with very few exceptions, 
planned in the ordinary course of a busy architect’s practice during the last few years, and built in 
various parts of the country within the prices given. , : 

Full description accompanies each plate, giving sizes, height of stories, how built and finished, and 
improvements contained, thus giving information of very great value to everyone contemplating build- 
ing, as the plans and designs embody the best thought and most careful study of those erecting them, 
giving real results as to cost and a guide that is safe to follow. 
tore, a value that can be fully appreciated for their practical utility, and stand alone as real exampies 
ot how some people’s homes are planned and what they cost. 

To those wanting homes or selling home-sites, members of building associations, land companies, 
real-estate men, those having land to improve, carpenters and builders, and everyone interested or 
who ever hopes to own a home, these designs are invaluable and will prove of very great value to 
It contains 115 large pages, size 11 x 14 inches. 

f Sent by mail, postpaid, to any address on receipt of 


JUDGE COMPANY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Remit by money order or check—don’t send currency. 


THIS BOOK IS 


These designs and plans have, there- 


Price, bound in heavy paper cover, sent by 
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THE 
! What kind o’ fish are they ?” 


rHE HEIGHT OF 

“ Hello, Boggs 

se We iK -fish.’’ 

** Where ’d ye get ’em? 
** Shot ‘em ©’ course.” 


Ve yot cheated. 


\\son- 


FISHING SE - IN. 


2"? 


They ain’t weake-fish.’”’ 


Woe ony whrsken that places a compete, 


quavanteed analysis on each kerery, bittle- 





Seeback \adel! 


The Truth 
Great 
Western 
Champagne 


the Standard of | 
American Wines 


Can be about 


There is nothing to 
conceal in its produc- 
tion. Itis PureGrape 
Juice, fermented and 
aged to exact perilec- 
tion for healthtulness, 
possessing the bou- 

quet and flavor that 
connoisseurs desire. 


) 66 OF the six Amerte 


) can Champagnes 
exhibited at the 
Paris exposition of 
1900, the GREAT 
WESTERN was 

i] the only one that 

‘| received a GOLD 
MEDAL.” 


| PLEASANT VALLEY 
WINE CO., ff 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 


Sold by respectable wine 
dealers everywhere. 























You Can Tell a Truscott You Can Trust One 


Its original cost is no higher than inferior makes; its 
maintenance much lower. The automatie control saves 
gasoline, wear and tear, time, trouble and expense. The 
owner of a Truscott is always sure of running his boat at 
will, for his own and his frie: ds’ pleasure. Send stamps 
for catalogue. Our quarterly, ** The Launch,” is Free. 


PRESCOTT BOAT COMPANY, Dept. 771, St. a Nich, 


Gp Four 24- Hour Trains to Chicago Every 














lowe 


Thots AM! 





BOSTON! . 


THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


“SME The Name “BOSTON 
GARTER” is stamped on | 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


ample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 
25c. Mailed on receipt of price, | 


4GE0. FROST CO., Bakers, 
= Boston, Mass., "U.S.A. | 


THE “VELVET GRIP’’ PATENT HAS BEEN 
SUSTAINED BY THE U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 











‘The New Jersey 
Coast Resorts 


are 
most 











Summer Books 


telling all about them will be 
sent to your address on receipt 


of 4c. in stamps for each book. 
easily “SEASIDE RESORTS _Descrip- 
IN NEw JERSEY.”’ tion of 


. 64 pages. HA illustrations. 
“IN THE NEW lescrip- 
SEY FOOTHILLS." ” tive of 
the Inland Resorts, with list of 
farm houses. 36 pages, 45 illus- 
trations. Send forthem to 


reached 


the BURT, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
143 Liberty St., New York City, 
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CUSHION! 
BUTTON 
CLASP 
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of Public Approval 


The Great American Public has expressed its 


Confidence in The Prudential again, and in the Prac. 
| tical American Way, not by words, but by deeds. 


The Increase in Insurance in Force 
in 1905 was over 
One Hundred and Thirteen Million Dollars 





Suppose you Inquire for a Policy Suitable to Yourself. 
Surprised How Little It Will Cost. 
Margin of this Advertisement and Send for a Plan of Home Protection and 
Saving that will Interest you. 


Write Now, While You Think of It. 


The Prudential 


You May be 
Write ‘Your Name and Address,on the 


Dept. S. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorporated 98 @ Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. 


HOME OFFICE, . Newark, N. J. 











S\ MIGHTIER 2 THAN THE SWORD 4 

















a PONTETD PEAS 
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GUITABLE FOR WRITING IN EVERY POSITION ; 
GLIDE OVER ANY PAPER; NEVER SCRATCH 


Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALi- 
POINTED pens are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 
Assorted sample box for 2 cts. 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William $1., NeW York, 


AND ALL STATIONERS. 

















Copyright, Judge Co., 


“The Wasp’s Nest” 


By James Montgomery Flagg 


1906, 


Photogravure, 11 x 14 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS 


Add extra postage for foreign orders 
Beautifully reproduced on heavy plate 
paper in gray “ wasp-nest” tints, 

Address 
Picture Department, Judge Company 
225 Fourth Ave., New York 


Trade s oupeiied by Anderson Magaz ine Co. 
nion Square, New Yor 



























New Jersey Central 


SORE eres Dy Such OME PSONS EYEWATER 















OR SPURT. 
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ORMISTON & GLASS 
LONDON 













A few copies of the first edition of 


THIS AND THAT ABOUT 
CARICATURE 

By Zim, are still available. Upon receipt 

of $1.50, this clever little book will be sent 

to any address, postage prepaid. 


JUDGE COMPANY, New York 
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The Great North Country. 


NIMROD was a mighty hunter, but had he hunted 
in the *‘Temagami’”’ region he would have been a 
mightier one. Nimrod hunted for glory, but Tema- 
gamians hunt for game. Those Indians who made 
the first canoe of birch bark long ago were our 
greatest benefactors. The children of these Indians 
know the canoe, and they know how to use it, and i 
you go to Temagami this summer they will ‘paddle 
your canoe in their own superb way. They will be 
the best guides you ever had. Students who camp 
in summer along the Temagami lakes are able to do 
two years’ work in one. Finest of fishing and hunt- 
ing. Easy of access by the Grand Trunk Railway 
System. For information and beautiful desc riptive 
publication sent free, apply to F. P. Dwyer, 
Svendway, New York. 


BLOOD POISON 


FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS 
we have made the cure of Blood Poison @ 
specialty. Blood Poison Pe rmanently Cur red. 
ou can be treated at liome under same guar- 

anty. Capité al $500,000. We solic it the m¢ of 
obstinate cases. If: you have exhausted tle ol 

methods of treatment and still have at hes 
and pains, Mucous Patches in Mouth, Sore 
Throat, Pimples, Copper-Colored Spots, Ulcers 
on any part of the body, Hair or Eyebr: we 
falling out, write for proois of cures. 100-pas e 
300k Free. 


COOK REMEDY CO. 


374 MASONIC TEMPLE, - Chicago, Hi., U. S. A+ 
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